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LITERATURE. 


HAVELOCK, OF OLD. 
From “ Camden’s Britannia.” 





. . 


. 
And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds did blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard among the snow ; 


When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit ; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 


When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 

When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


When the good man mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 

When the wife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 


With weeping and with laughter, 
Still is the story told 

How Havelock won a King’s daughter 
In the brave days of old. 


LA BELLE ALLIANCE. 
Conclusion of the Address of the young ladies of Berlin to the Princess Royal. 
La belle Alliance. Du heller Rubmestag 
Zur Schlacht sabst unsre Vilker Du verbiindet, . 
Victoria fortan erflillen mag 
Was jener Kampf so glorreich hat verkiindet. 
So Heil dann dem schinern Friedens-Bund 
Er macht der Zukunft weite Babnen offen, 
Und dieses Liedes Stimme thu’ Dir Kund 
Was millionen Herzen fiihlen, hoffen. 
—-- 
THE LORD AND THE LION. 
All Lords who play with Lions, be warned by the fate of Palmerston, 
The most dexterous Lion-tamer, p'raps, that was ever heard or read of ; 
Yet a time came when the Lion woulda’t listen to the charmer’s tone, 
—_s Lordship’s head being in his mouth, wagged his tail, and bit the 
ead off. 


Yet his Lordship had drugged the animal with diplomatic chloroform, — 
Till he crouched at a Downing Street door,—“ omne ignotum pro magni- 
fap 2? 


Would perform the musket drill, or sit on his haunches and roar “ Re- 
form,” 
Or fetch and carry, when bid, for a snob, even, like Pacifico. 


His Lordship stroked him down and flattered him up, till vain as 
A dowager’s pug, hw took to papillottes, and hair, and nail-brushes ; 
And while he wore round his neck a placard with “ Civis Romanus,” 
He let Neapolitan organ-boys grin within an inch of his tushes. 


His Lordship seems to have flattered himself he could play on the ani- 
mal’s feelings, : 
But the yey! event proves his Lordship was mistaken ;— 


That the British Lion was good for more than to frighten He-rats into 
nealings, 
Or tot bully issioner Yeh into saving his Chinese bacon. 


His Lordship committed the error of believing that fable in Pliny, 

That the Lion fears a Cock’s crowing—however Pliny received it— _ 

—— he has shown he regards the sound no more than a donkey's 
whinney, ’ 

And resents the insulting belief, by flooring the man who believed it. 


So from Lordship’s tate, Lion-tamers, take example : ; ’ 

And remember Lions for beads as well as humbug have their swailows : 
And that the lesson may have an influence wide and ample, 

Hr. Punch begs leave to record it in the epitaph which follows : 


Bpltapd. 
CI Git Pam! 

He died of attempting to try on 
Too hard with the Buitish Tron, 
And having put his head rather— 
Or, in fact, considerably, farther 
Eelusegedatu ac: 

in acrack! 
A that an Emp’ror’s Alliance 
Isn't always the same as a Lion's. 


HE FELL, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1858. RL P. 


—_———a—_. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

The enthusiasm which the revival of the pointed architecture of the 
middle ages has excited in this country (England) is a great fact, of more 
——— to us artistically, politically, aad morally than might at first 
sight be imagined. Of the fact there can be no doubt. Other styles, in- 
deed, have also been revived, and in the revulsion of feeling that followed 
our first national ugliness and degradation to which the ignorance and 
incapacity of builders reduced our architecture we seized in a sort of 
panic upon almost every style which the ingenuity of man had conceived, 
and which was in the most remote manner applicable to our wants. Here, 
at our fashionable watering place, the monarch of the land set the exam- 
Ee of taste by erecting his Palace of Delights and Jewel of the Eye—his 

kboosha and Royal Pavilion, in fancied imitation of a Saracenic edi- 
fice, topped with innumerable minarets, turrets, and fantastic domes. 
There, amid the roar of London life, we gaze upon an Egyptian structure, 
with massive columns strangely cut, and ponderous doorways that insult 
us by continually suggesting the first letter of the alphabet. In some 


comfort a spacious bungalow with verandahs all round it ; while in not | without any regard to Pagin’s antiquarianism. With an extraordinary 
a few of the loveliest districts of England, to jadge by the number of eloquence that commanded the popular ear, and with an orthodoxy and 
Swiss cottages with gectienging ues and convenient balconies, it would | religious fervour that commended his views to the Puritanic and ex- 
seem as if the inhabitants laboured under the greatest apprehension of | tremely Protestaut class who re ed art as profanity, and deemed that 
descending avalanches and Alpine storms. Then we have Greek archi- | religion might as well be ho in a stable as in a temple, he showed 
tecture in astonishing variety, Roman architecture, Romanesque archi- | the moral obligations under which the medieval architects laboured, 
tecture, Renaissance architecture, and original architecture, which, with | and the spiritual significance which they ever strove to convey. In this 
the exception of the Crystal Palace architecture, is always a jumble of | respect he sank his shafts deeper than Pugin, as he enforced his views 
previous styles. But amid all this confusion it is evident that to two | with a splendour of illustration to which his predecessor could lay no 
styles of building a particular preference has been accorded—to Mediw- jclaim. Pugin had turned his attention maby to the elucidation of 
val architecture and to Italian architecture. We do not know that the structural truth, and had examined the various styles of architecture 
relative importance which the general intelligence of the country at- | with somewhat of the rigid analysis which Hassal and Letheby have 
taches to these two systems of architecture can be more clearly indicated | brought to bear upon the adulteration of food. Ruskin extended his 
than by the fact that in the restoration of Alnwick Castle the eye of an | field of vision. e indeed dwelt chiefly on the trath of architecture, 
approaching visitor is delighted with the appearance of a feudal castle, | but he did not confine his observations to structural honesty—he re- 
stately in its proportions, rich in its adoraments, and familiar in its asso- | garded also truth of sentiment, truth of imitation, trath of statement ; 
ciations, while one who enters this princely mansion is greeted with a| and he set himself to examine every noble feeling, every grace, and 
vision of all the luxuries and artistic appliances of an Italian palazzo. | every virtue of which architecture is at once the minister and the monu- 
It is thus indicated that Gothic architecture is something very beautiful | ment. But the public were rather dazzled than fully convinced by the 


The com- 





must yield to the inventions of Italian genius. | 

In point of fact, these two predominant styles appear to be running a 
neck-and-neck race, which we may describe in other terms by saying | 
that Gothic architecture takes possession of our churches and cottages, 
and Italian architecture of our streets and palaces. Not that, in reality, 
this is a neck-and-neck race, for the advantages are immensely in favour 
of the pure Gothic. Not only has the Gothic more complete possession | 
of churches and cot than the Italian has of streets and palaces, but | 
that possession is also intrinsically of more value in helping to win the | 
race than any other possession can possibly be. For, with re; to our 
churches, it must be palpable to any man who has observed the tenden- | 
cies of religious feeling in Eagland that the notion of a purely ecclesias- | 
tical architecture is something foreign to our nature ; that we cannot to- | 
lerate the idea of —— n thought or in word, in act or in art, the | 
religious from the secular life ; and that, whereas now it would be con- | 
sidered monstrous even in Scotland to build a church in any other style 
than that of the pointed architecture, it would be considered no impro- 
priety even by those who think it inconvenient to assimilate our civic 
to our ecclesiastical buildings. Therefore, from this point of view, it is 
more than probable that the style of building sanctioned in our churches 
will continue to gain upon any style, and especially a foreign style, 
which we may adopt in civic architecture. 

And then, with regard to cottages and the lower class of buildings, it 
is — beyond a doubt that the models furnished by our medieval ar- 
chitecture are infinitely more serviceable and beautiful than anything 
which we can borrow from the Italian school. Italian architecture is 
admirable in a palace, it is in a barn ; it is glorious in spacious 
squares and lofty streets, but it is miserable in a village, aod it is into- 
lerable in a wayside inn, It requires wealth, it requires ornament. 
When reduced to its rudest elements and barest outlines, it has no 
chance beside any of those extremely simple appliances—pointed win- 
dow, gabled roof, or buttressed wall—by which the mediwval architecture 
can very cheaply work out a pleasing effect in the most humble struc- 
| ture—a dove-cot or a barn, a cattleshed, an icehouse, or a mill. Some 
of our old Gothic barns still in use are among the most valuable remains 
| of an architecture which many able men are now seeking to revive, and 
in all their homeliness they are so picturesque as to teach the lesson 
which a thousand other examples confirm, that the style of building 
which is thus universally applicable, which is fit for the poor as well as 
for the rich, which beautifies use and dignifies pleasure, which profusion 
of ornament cannot kill nor the utter abseace of ornament degrade, which 
is glorified by the associations of religion and familiarized by the ser- 
vices of life, must daily gain ground upon an architecture, which, how- 
ever beautiful in itself, is partial in its uses and unassisted by sentiment, | 
religious or social. 

When _ taste thus wavers, and the chances of the two styles are 
apparently doubtful, Mr. George Gilbert Scott, an architect, who has 
gained a high position on the continent, as well as in Eagland, for the 
success with which he has adapted the medieval styles to our modern 
requirements, throws the whole weight of his influence oa the side of 
Gothic architecture, and by the publication of a volume, which is the 
very want of the time, seems to decide definitely this important contro- 
versy by meeting fairly the one great objection which has hitherto been 
urged against the medieval art, and proving its perfect applicability to | 
modera ideas of comfort and convenience. This volume will hereafter 
be regarded as one of the prominent landmarks in the history of our re- 
cent architecture—a history rapid in its progress, full of events, and 
most honourable to the art of our country. fa that history it will be 
found that the admirers of Gothic architecture form a compact body, in- 
spired with enthusiasm, elated with success, and endowed with striking 
literary power. There are, indeed, architects of great eminence ana 
connoisseurs of great influence who have shown their inclination to fa- 
vour other styles; but they are not united among themselves, and they 
have shown but little disposition to make use of those brilliant literary 
qualifications which appeal direct to the popular heart, and which are of 
more immediate influence than the most perfect edifices in the determina- 
tion of the public taste. On the contrary, the Gothic movement has 
been singularly happy in the papety which more or less exists among 
its followers, but most ofall in the literary ability with which their 
views have been illustrated and enforced. And in this literarture, amid 
a host of writers who have done good service to the cause, three deserve 
especially to be mentioned—Pugin, Ruskin, and the present author— 
each of them having performed a separate and an essential service to the 
art. After many writers had prepared the way, and had trained us to 
admire the results and to comprehend the history of Gothic architecture, 
Pugin arose, and both in the clearness of his written page and in the 
beauty of his artistic achievements taught us to understand the priaci- 
ples as well as to appreciate the harmonies of the medieval art. With 
an injustice which is most painful when meted out by one great man to 
another, Mr. Ruskin has declared that Pugia had a soul fit to be buried 
in a pyx, and we suppose that this contempt is poured upon him chiefly 
on account of his antiquarian tendency. There is no doubt as to the ex- 
istence of this aatiquarianism, and no doubt also that it was a weak- 
ness. Evcrything that is purely * Antiquarian” is out of place, senti- 
mental, and weak. Pugin would have shuddered at an anachronism ; 
the sight of Early English Gothic mingled with Tudor Gothic by a mo- 
dern architect would bave almost driven him to suicide. But we are not 
to forget in these foibles the real greatness of the man. The churches 
which he built are monuments of taste and genius as well as of antiqua- 
tian knowledge,—and his treatises were the first that unfolded those fun- 
damental principles which make a moral not less than an artistic differ- 
ence between genuine Gothic architecture and the style of building be- 
queathed to us by the Renai-sance. 

From the moment that the moral value of the Gothic architecture be- 
came apparent its foundations were laid anew in the hearts of the Eng- 











rural solitude a wealthy nabob gratifies his most pleasant memories by 
raising in his garden an Eastern pagoda, and building for his especial 


to look at from without, but that for internal elegance and comfort it} works of these men of genius. They were in fact nonplussed. 


mon feeling might be expressed in some such way as this :—“ It is all 
very well, Mr. Pagin, to talk of thirteenth century Gothic, and the en- 
ormous difference between decorated constructions and constructed de- 
corations. It is all very fine, Mr. Ruskin, to talk of the morality and 
noble sentiment of genuine Gothic. We admire your boasted Gothic 
buildings as much as youdo. They are very pretty, bat they are not 
convenient ; they are very beautiful, but they are not comfortable. 
They did very well for monks and crusaders ; they are not adapted to the 
wants of modern society. We want our rooms well lighted, we want 
fires in every apartment—coal fires, not wood fires; we want gas 
in some houses; we want bathrooms, we want roomy siaircases ; 
we have a thousand little necessities which, if it would be not 
absolutely impossible, would at least be incongruous in your Go- 
thic architecture to meet. You can show us very beautiful ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture of the olden time, but what can you show us in the way 
of secular architecture which is either very admirable in appearance or 
tolerable for convenience? What is to be done? With the greatest de- 
ference to your superior taste, we must?really sacrifice the agreeable to 
the useful. Gothic architecture is a very nice toy, but for luxury and 
convenience there is nothing like your Italian palazzo.” And here Mr. 
George Gilbert Scott, at once a practical architect and an eloquent 
writer,eteps in and crowns the labours of both Pugin and Ruskin by an 
assertion of the freedom of Gothic architecture from antiquarian re- 
straint, by a detailed exposition of the perfect ease with which medieval 
art can adapt itself to every modern appliance, and by proving that if 
we would establish our originality it is in this direction ; it is in apply- 
ing the principles of Gothic art in all their wealth to those domestic and 
secular buildings which the medieval architects were apt to treat as of 
inferior importance that our best hope lies, It is the very work (Remarks 
on Secular and Domestic Architecture, Present and Future), that has been 
wanted to complete the case in favour of pointed architecture ; it is a 
work that performs its promise well ; and it is a work that, whatever be 
the future fortunes of the Gothic art, will always be regarded as of the 
most critical value in its history, 

It is generally the first step that is most difficult, and when that is 
taken all the rest follow by necessary consequence. Antiquarianism has 


| been the bugbear of architecture ; it has been the Giant Despair of ori- 


ginal ideas ; it has been as the two lions that debar all entry to the Pa- 
lace Beautiful. But fortunately the lions are chained, and the dogmas 
of the antiquary are more terrible in appearance than in reality. It 
would. indeed, be a bluader to combine lancet windows on equal terms 
with Norman doorways, to set the soaring spire above the Tudor arch, 
and to reticulate Elizabethan windows with flamboyant tracery. In 
point of fact, however, the real objection to such combinations is not 
that they are anachroaisms, but that they are incongruous. The canon 
of the antiquary, on the other hand, is that every anachronism is an in- 
congruity, and that if the architect builds in any one style of Gothic he 
commits an unpardonable error in borrowing details from any other style, 
earlier or later. His architecture must not simply be congruous with 
itself, it must be historically accurate. 

Under such a rigid law it is evident that no progress can be attained, 
and that the genius of architecture is placed in precisely the same help- 
less condition as we find the genius of philosophy in scholastic times, 
when subjected to the endless formalities of the Aristotelian logic. The 
doctrine of the syllogism is no doubt sound, but we never learnt to think 
nobly and to purpose in these modern times until we learnt to think in- 
dependently of moods and figures, of Aristotle and his commentators. 
The essence of thought is freedom ; woe to the man who chains or fetters 
it. So the practice of the medieval architects has no doubt been based 
on sound principles, for it has led to the most wonderful results ; but we 
shall never build like them, we can never rear edifices worthy of our- 
selves, worthy of our wealth, worthy of our political greatness, worthy 
of a nation that inherits the most glorious literature, and that possesses 
the most splendid empire which the world has yet seen, until we are free 
to build without the shackles of precedent. Now, it is undeniable that 
Gothic architecture harmonizes with itself more or less from first to last ; 
that, if some periods of the art are more remarkable for chasteness of 
design and others for magnificence of taste, there is a general unity of 

urpose and of principle amid all the variations which its history so 

iberally proclaims ; and that in this way we are by no means shocked 
to find that parts of Westminster Abbey is in the earliest style of Eng- 
lish pointed architecture and part in the latest, or that in York Minster 
may be seen blended all the three styles together. To neglect the ad- 
vantages presented by euch a — to confine our regards to a particu- 
lar period, to forget that we are the heirs of all the ages, and to oppose 
that wise eclecticism which would turn to accoant every good idea that 
we can find in any period of Gothic history, is surely the most barren 
and the most shortsighted policy under which art ever cuffered. Mr. Scott 
demands the freedom of the artist to select from any and every school 
whatever is best suited to his purpose, and whatever he can work into his 
design, not according to the canon of history, but according to the can- 
ons of convenience and beauty. If you must have a square-headed win- 
dow in a building where the pointed arch prevails, place it there fear- 
lessly ; place it with the assurance that necessity is a sufficient excuse, 
and that, being mother of invention, it is mother of the truest. If mul- 
lions are inconvenient, then by all means dispense with them. If dia- 
mond panes admit too little light, then by al! means have plate- 
glass. If you want a low roof, it is quite at your service ; if you want 
an iron one, why not? With all their unbounded admiration of Gothic 
architecture, they have bat a mean idea of its principles, they have but 
a poor idea of its resources, who imagine that it is limited in its mate- 
rials and fettered in their application. The amazing thing is that in this 
respect the difference between the popular opinion of Gothic architecture 
and the genuine principles of the art amounts to a flat contradiction. 








lish people. Then Ruskin arose to do precisely Pugin’s work, though 


We have said that a common eens ores among the admirers of pointed 
architecture is that it is very beautiful, but very inconvenient, and quite 
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a system that, to e at all events a of symmetry, 
desi ‘windows which are to be built and glazed, but which are also to 
tloe the first, without any intention of using them? 
Gothic architecture is the only — of building deserving the name of 
an art which is content to sacrifice symmetry to convenience ; it delights 
in irregularities ; it never expects that one tower should be 
with another, that windows should play at see-saw over the ag 
— should have its double and every ornament its twin. No 
system tecture has such a hatred vf repetition and gives such 


= to infinite variety. It is thus true in a peculiar sense of Gothic | med 


tecture that its first principle is utility, and the artist who consents 
.to sacrifice convenience to beauty or to historical 


root of the art—than he who, in defiance of tradition, would choose to 
adorn an old Norman arch with crockets and finials, or to build a cloister 
with Doric pillars and enrich it with triglyphs and the Doric fret. 

It is unnecessary here to follow Mr. Scott as he critices the various 
details of architecture, and shows how all that is most common and 
most convenient in modern usage may be treated with perfect ease by 
the disciple of medieval art. It must be sufficient if we can indicate in 
a few sentences how fully he has grappled with the question, not —_ 
jng himself with the argument and declamation necessary to the es 
lishment ofa ——, but addressing himself as a practical man to 
practical men, who in a thousand particulars will find objections and 
make difficulties and fight in detail what they cannot gainsay in the ge- 
neral. After invoking a chapter of invective to our current architectare, 
and another chapter to our general remarks on the adaptation of the 
pointed he fo of our domestic buildings, and the errors which have been 
committed jn this direction, Mr. Scott at once to consider the re- 
lation of Gothic artichecture to the necessities and habits of the present 
day. And first he goes over one by one the leading features of a build- 
ing viewed from the exterior. These are windows, the grand features of 
domestic architecture, and the pagar glory and characteristic of Gothic 
architecture ; then doorways, roofs, then chimney-shafts. All these 
features he treats with a dom which would strike dismay into the 
heart of a stickler for historical accuracy, with an authority which 
longs to an architect who has a reputation to lose, and with a sympatby 
for modern comforts and requirements which is essential to a successful 
practitioner. Having thus surveyed the house from the outside, he at 
once enters and examines the internal features and decorations—the 
woodwork, the ceilings, the chimneypieces, the grates, the staircase, the 
floors, the metal work, the coloured decorations, the painted glass ; here 
again giving fall toour modern requirements, and proving that 
they are not incompatible with the principles and resources of genuine 
Gothic. He then takes up the question of materials,—the old materials, 
stone, brick, timber, terra cotta, and the materials which may be called 
new, since oF were used but sparingly in medieval art—glass and 
iron ; and he advocates the most absolute freedom of application 
that is consistent with honesty, In these chapters it will be perceived 
he treats only of the elements which constitute building ; in the follow- 
ing chapters he treats of their combination in the editices of town and 
country. Beginning with the country, because there the buildings are 
detached, he shows us the ordinary villa in all its hidcousness, and tells 

us what it ought to be ; then he travels to the farmhouse and the labour- 
er’s cot and the common barn; from the cottage of the peasant he 
turns to the mansion of the peer, and here he expends all his enthusiasm 
and brings all the resources of his art to give some idea of what, in his 
view as an artist, the residence of a great landed proprietor ought to be. 
In the country his task is comparatively easy; the artist is there seldom 
confined as to space, nor oppressed by the vicinity of incongruons archi- 
tecture. It is in the towns that the greatest difficulty ts itself, and 
Mr. Scott boldly attacks the difficulty. He insists on the superior advan- 
tages of the Gothic architecture in all the great public buildings that 
stand out from the mass, churches and town-halls, hospitals galle- 
ries; and has a pleasure in contrasting the Houses of Parliament, “ the 
most successful public building of our day,” with the “ sepulchral Bank, 
the chilly Post-office, the insignificant National Gallery, and that most 
unpalatial of buildings, Buckingham Palace.” He turns to commercial 
buildings, dwells with satisfaction on the warehouses of Boston and of 
Nuremberg, together with the great warehouses at the goods station at 
Nottingham, and shows how the tall chimneys of a manufacturing town, 
instead of being, as now, the ugliest features of the place, would, in the 
hands of the mediwval architect, have been rendered as picturesque as if 
they were innumerable spires and minarets. It is our street architecture, 
however, that is most unmanageable, its primary condition being that 
but one front is presented to the public view, and the great problem 
being to elicit variety and produce a pleasing effect out of a long conti- 
nuons plane, Mr. Scott here treats of the characteristic defects of this di- 
vision of civic architecture, how they ought to be remedied, and how the 
highest beauty is to be obtained from the grand opportunities which, in 
most cases, present themselves only to be thrown away in the hope that 
an impression of magnitude may be conveyed by sacrificing everything 
to monotony. Having thus shown the application of his principle to every 
branch of architecture, he once more returns to a general consideration 
of the position of the art at present, and its prospects for the future. It 
is known that our national architecture was at its best towards the end 
of the 13th and beginning of the 14th centuries, and that this has been 
adopted as the groundwork of our revival of Gothic church architecture. 
He recommends that we adopt the same course in secular architecture. 
Adopt the 13th century style for our groundwork, adapt it freely to our 
own requirement, and translate fearlessly into it whatever is worthy to 
be learnt from the Tudor and Elizabethan, which some imagine to be 
more suited to domestic uses. 

We began this article with the remark that the enthusiasm with which 
the pointed architecture has been revived in England is a fact of greater 
moment to us artistically, politically, and morally than — on the 
surface ; and it is on this account that we have thought Mr. Scott’s vo- 
lume worthy of the most cerious attention. It must not be supposed 
either that we are blind to the extraordinary merits of that Italian archi- 
tecture with some of the most charming specimens of which the country 
and the metropolis have lately been enriched, or that we are by any 
means disposed to endorse all the statements of Mr. Scott, who, in con- 
trasting the ugliness of modern building with the beauty of medieval 
architecture, is apt to forget that it is only the finer specimens of the 
latter which remain, and that if we saw the whole of medieval architec- 
ture, from the baronial hall to the laboufer’s hut, as we see the whole of 
modern architecture from palace to hovel, more than enough might be 
found worthy of direct condemnation. Mr. Scott will probably have to 
fight @ very battle with the architects in defending the details of 
his system, which we accept only so far as to insist in general terms on 
the ple of convenieuce as in a peculiar sense the fundamental law 

of Gothic architecture. And with regard to Italian architecture we 
thould be narrow-minded indeed if we did not acknowledge the beauty 
of which it is le, the comfort to which it has ministered, the science 
which it bas evoked, and the genius with which many of its examples 
are identified. In fact, one of the recommendations of Mr. Scott’s work 
is this, that virtually he declares the ibility of translating into 
Gothic whatever is most valuable in the Palladian system. But it is no 
ment to Italian architecture to say that it can never be in Eng- 
land universal application, and that, though we have learnt muc’ 
from it, and have more still to learn, it has never been and can never be 
traly national. It may be said that the nationality of art is of no great 
ee ae & one = it is true os => of no sect ye 4 coun- 

‘J. a univereal language, aj D every eye eve 
heart. But if the power of ciuving rt is waiveraal, the power of pte 
ing art is by no means so common. It is a secret which runs in families 
and races ; it is peculiarly a national gift, born of home sympathies and 
nourished with all the associations of early life, so that even the artist’s 
work bears Greek on the face of it, or Italian, or French, or Chinese. 
It therefore becomes a poiat to know what is the social and moral hold 
that any style of art has on the minds of a people, and it is with no 
small in both for the sake of art and for the sake of politics, that 
we must watch the efforts and examine the claims of any system of archi- 
tecture which gives a og om of into national importance. For 
the sake of art, we say, use tecture contains many arts, and 
when it is dead or feeble all the te arts of which it is the caeket 
and the setting are weak and sickly too. In eyery sense, the rise of 
eens fede Lo architecture is the very best omen for art, 
because it necessitates all the other arts, for you must have decoration ; 


accuracy commits a 


because it preserves all the treasures of art, for a goodly edifice bears on 
pore we aga al meee 5 eat Seaetes 0 popes louse 
placed Reallins tome sunny appea ev 
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until we deep beneath 

cemeteries we learn how utterly futile and intolerable a divided art be- 
comes, Go to Glasgow Cemetery, for instance, or to Pere La Chaise and 
itate. In rows of broken columns, in draped urns, in inverted Pyra- 
mids and Obelisks, we see the lowest de of the ha- 
man intellect, the utmost distortion of human sentiment, and we leave 
the sacred place with a keener sense of irritation and disgrace than if we 
had gone to an execution and had joked with the hangman while he ad- 
justed the instruments of death. Now, it is most certain that a revival 
which would in any degree regenerate and unite the arts, and help to 
raise us out of such a miserable plight as the state of our cemeteries too 
forcibly proves, must have a moral and social influence which cannot well 
be overrated. For of all the arts architecturé is that which most binds 
man to man, and may be eaid to create as well as to symbolize a politi- 
cal feeling. If so, itis a visible bond of union between class and class 
when the poor man dwells in a cottage which bears a family resemblance 
to the rich man’s Palace, when both find the type of their dwellings in 
the house of prayer, and when they see in the style and fashion of all 
their buildings the legacy of ancestors whom they love to remember in 
common. Is it honest or dishonest? Whether it is full of tricks and de- 
ceit or has nothing to conceal, it is impossible that its practice in this re- 
spect should not have the most widespread influence, and represent either 
a national virtue or # national failing. Is it grand in its proportions and 
worthy of its opportanities ? Surely success or failure here must not 
only be commemorative of a nation’s genius or a nation’s imbecility, but 
must also react upon the nation and prove a guide to truth or to error, 
as well as a monument of strength or weakness. Architecture is in a 
peculiar sense the statesman’s accomplishment. One Emperor may fiddle 
and another may turn clockmaker ; this King may mend locks, that one 
may breed cattle ; but of all those arts which at once elevate and amuse 
the mind none is ao immediately useful and has such a universal influence 
as the oldest and most difficult of all, the art which endures when all 
else passes away, and which transmits a history that books may never 
have contained and tradition may have completely forgotten. 





THE APPARITION OF MONSIEUR BODRY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Exactly one hundred years ago, there lived in Paris, in the Rue Saint 
Martin, a rich dibansions named Gombert. He was about sixty years 
of age, a widower, with an only child, a beautiful girl of nineteen, who 
was no less admired for her personal attractions than for the handsome 
fortune which she was likely one day to inherit. Madeleine Gombert 
was, indeed, the great match of the quarter in which the silk-merchant 
dwelt, and if she did not marry, it was not certainly for want of suitors. 
A hundred years ago the reign of the Encyclopedists had begun, their 
doctrines had penetrated far and wide, and religion was going out of fa- 
shion ; but a stranger conteateny dropping into the church of Saint 
Merri, on a Sunday morning, would have concluded, from the number of 

oung men who knelt at mass and sat out the sermon, that devotion 

ad—at all events—lost no ground in that quarter of the city. He 
would, however, have heen omens the cause of this crowd of devotees 
arising simply from the fact, that Saint Merri was the parish charch of M. 
Gombert and bis daughter, and that to see and, possibly, attract the notice 
of the beautiful Madeleine, had a great deal more to do with their attend- 
ance than the sincerity of their faith, or their admiration for the preacher. 
Whether Madeleine Gombert was aware, or not, of the sensation which 
her presence excited I will not pretend to say: the chances are, that fe- 
minine instinct set her right ou this point, though it did not influence 
her conduct. As for Monsieur Gombert, he was as far as possible from 
putting a right construction on this peculiar demonstration: to doubt 
was not his habit. He accepted everything literally, and believed reli- 
giously in all he saw. 

Of course, it was never intended by nature or custom, by Madelei 


and over a bottle of Moulin 4 Vent, the wine for which Macon is still so 
famous, the young men rapidly made acquaintance. At twenty years of 
age, there are no reserves ; entered into his own affairs without 
the slightest concealment, described his position, stated the object of his 
weg: and fairly acknowledged, in reply to a laughing question 
from the other, that he had no great vocation for his impending mar- 


return for this eonfession, ‘the stranger said, his name also was 
Heori—Henri Blaireau—the son of an avocat at Bourg-en-Bresse ; that 
he was not over burthened with money, but he hoped to ep it by 
following his father’s profession, after he had studied enough law at the 
college in the Rue St. Jean de Beauvais. As to the law itself, it was not 
his choice ; he would rather have spent a fortune, than be at the trouble 
of cating one,—but what would you have? 

The intimacy which thus sprang up between the travellers was not di- 
minished by the time they reached Paris. On the contrary, it had grown 
into a strong friendship. Their habits and tastes were so closely allied, 
that what the one proposed, the other was sure to agree to. 

Amongst the subjects which engaged them during the latter part of 
their journey was the quite where they should lodge on their arrival 
in the capital. Bodry knew nothing of Paris, and therefore made no ob- 
jection to the Quartier Latin when it was — by Blaireau ; so they 
went to the Ecu d’Argent, in the Rue des Garmes—an auberge which the 
latter had heard his father og when slightly in his cups, as being the 
only place in Paris for drinking Vin de Beaune. It was not a fashiona- 
ble part of the town, but the college was near and the residence of Mon- 
sieur Gombert not remote. 

Notwithstanding this proximity, it seemed that neither love nor law 
was meant to be the first consideration with Messieurs Bodry and Blai- 
reau. Together, they saw the Marionettes on the Boulevard du Tem- 
ple ; together they went to dance at the gardens of the Colisée ; together, 
they dined at the Moulin de Janelle, the most celebrated of all the extra- 
mural taverns of Paris ; together, by: went everywhere, in short, ex- 
cept to the College of Law and the Church of Saint Merri. 

One evening, when they were returning home, accident led them 
through the Rue St. Martian, and a qualm of conscience came over Bod 
when he remembered that he had been already three weeks in the capi- 
tal without delivering his letter of introduction or making any inquiries 
after Monsieur Gombert and Mademoiselle Madeline. A qualm of con- 
science sometimes arises from a physical cause. Henri Bodry was a lit- 
tle out of sorts, and proposed—like a certain gentleman when he fell 
sick—to do something ex’ by way of amendment. When he 
reached the Ecu d’Argent, however, he felt so much worse that he went 
directly to bed ; in the eourse of the night he was seized with a violent 
fever, and, though it in some de: abated on the following morning, he 
remained very ill. Nothing could exceed the kindness and attention of 
Henri Blaireau. He sat by his friend’s bedside all night, ministered to 
all nn soothed him by his care and encouraged him by his con- 
versation. 

Bodry’s discourse turned chiefly on what was uppermost in his mind at 
the moment of his seizure ; and his desire to make the long-neglected 
visit was increased by a letter which arrived from Lyons, asking him 
many questions respecting the silk merchant’s family. But it wasin 
vain he strove to rise ; the fever still held him in thrall; yet, in the 
ay of his — he persisted in declaring that the visit must 

mmediately be paid. Henri Blaireau urged that Monsieur Gombert 
was not aware of his being in Paris, with various other arguments, 
and concluded by saying, that if his friend desired it, he would go 
to the Rue Saint Martin and explain the circumstances of the case. 

This last ~~ operated singularly onthe mind of the feverish 
invalid. Yes! Blaireau should go as he proposed ; but he must not say 
a word about his illness, he must present himself as the real Bodry— 
keep Blaireau entirely out of sight—and by and by, when he was able to 
appear in person, they might make merry over the joke and laugh it en- 
tirely away. Blaireau combated this proposition at first; but, finding 
that his objections only increased his friend’s nervous irritability, he 
consented. 

His task was not a difficult one, for Monsieur Gombert knew 
very little of his correspondent’s domestic affairs, and nothing personally 
of his fature son-in-law. The worthy silk-merchant embraced his visitor 
with all the effusion which the approaching connection seemed to war- 
rant, and met with a demonstration no less cordial. It was in Moasieur 
Gombert’s countiug-house that the greeting took place, but, the greeting 
over, the scene was changed to an inner apartment, where Madeleine 
with her bonne, who had nursed her from her cradle, was occupied with 
her embroidery. A feeling almost akin to envy was Blaireau’s first sen- 
sation on seeing the beautiful girl to whom Bodry was betrothed, but it 
lasted only a moment, being quickly superseded by the pleasure he ex- 
perienced in looking at, and conversing with her. At the end of a couple 
of hours he found himself head over ears in love. On the other hand, 
- impression which he appeared to have made on Monsieur Gombert and 





Gombert or her father, that the possessor of so much beauty and the 
heiress of so much wealth should go to the grave unwed. Her marriage 
had, in fact, been a thing decided on, after the usual French mode of 
that time,—where there was anything to marry for,—while she was yet 
achild. The business of the silk-merchant of the Rue Saint Martin had 
thrown him in very close relations with a rich manufacturer of the city 
of Lyons, of the name of — As the connection increased, the desire 
arose on each side to cement it by the union of the two families. Mon- 
sieur Bodry had an only son, Monsieur Gombert an only daughter. Could 
anything be more natural than a compact between two capitalists, the 
terms of which should be, that Monsieur Bodry’s son should marry Mon- 
sieur Gombert’s daughter ? 

Although the proposed marriage of Henri Bodry and Madeleine Gom- 
bert was an arrangement of ten years’ standing between their parents, 
which needed no consent on the part of the contracting parties, still, with 
the view of making them acquainted, Monsieur Bodry one fine morning 
consented to the request of his son, that he might go to Paris to see his 
betrothed, a few months before he came of age ; on which occasion the 
nuptials were to take place. The young man felt, without doubt, a cer- 
tain degree of curiosity respecting the person who was destined to be his 
partner for life ; but—if the truth must be told—he was, though of feeble 
constitution and uncertain bealth, extremely fond of pleasure. Then, as 
now, Paris was the focus of enjoyment, and to have his full swing of the 
capital before he settled down for good was the thing of all others which 
the young Lyonnese most ardently desired. Supplied then, with a full 
purse and the letter of introduction to Monsieur Gombert, which consti- 
tuted his sole credentials, Henri Bodry set out from his native city, about 
the latter end of November, in the year seventeen hundred and fifty- 
seven. 

A hundred years ago, the journey from Lyons to Paris was an affair of 
time. Ordinary travellers usually went by roulage, and consumed 
nearly twenty days on the road ; but the wealthier middle classed aspired 
to the coche, a lumbering carriage without springs, nearly as heavy and 
almost as slow as the public wagon, but iofinitely more genteel. As the 
roulier did not comport with the dignity of Heari Bodry, he took~ttt 
coche. In those days of rare intercourse between places separated by 
any a distance, it seldom happened that the traveller, who was going 
all the way, met with a companion similarly intentioned. For the 
most part, people descended at intermediate towns, where others supplied 
their places ; but it not infrequently chanced that a dreary blank with 
no new faces intervened, creating that worst of all sensations a French- 
man can experience, the intolerable ennui of having nobody to talk to. 

Henri Bodry’s prospect at starting was of the latter cheerless charac- 
ter ; for, after passing Trevoux, he found himself the sole occupant of the 
coche, and this irksome solitude lasted until he reached the ancient city 
of Macon. The coche, as soon as it was dark, put up for the night at the 
auberge called The Cross of Burgundy, and in a large room, containing 
four beds, the usual complement at the time, Henri was left to sup and 
sleep, and make it out how he might until eight o’clock on the following 
morning, when the vehicle would be once more in motion. 

With a long November evening before him, the prospect was not a 
pleasant one; but, while he was waiting for his promised supper, a 
stranger entered the apartment, dressed as if for a journey, and carrying 
@ small valise in his hand. He wasa young man, apparently about the 
same age as Bodry, good-looking, and of a cheerful, pleasant counten- 
ance. After bestowing a glance on the occupant of the chamber, the 
stranger looked about bine as if to see which bed was unoccupied, and 
then took ion of one of them by throwing his cloak, hat, and valise 
upon it. This act of appropriation performed, he approached the table 
w ‘| sat, and, without any preamble, asked him if he was tra- 
velling, which way he was going. With the frankness of his age, 
Henri at once told him his destination, at which the new-comer expressed 
Eisai satisfaction, he being also bound for Paris, and, as freely as he had 

wired, went on to say, that he had come some distance across the 
— was very cold and hungry, and if Monsieur bad not 
eaten his supper, would be most happy in being permitted to share that 





meal with him. Bodry was delighted to have a companion so agreeable, 
and soquieaced in the proposal most readily ; the supper was soon served, 


s daughter, and om the old nurse, who had a voice in everything, was 
all he could have desired, provided always that he bad been Henri Bodry, 
and not bis temporary substitute. 

Unwillingly, at last, he rose to take his departure, and lingered as he 
pressed the hand of Madeleine Gombert, which was not, he fancied, too 
suddenly withdrawn ; neither did the expression ofher countenance con- 
vey the idea that he would not be welcome when he renewed his visit, All 
this was consistent enough with the relation in which Henri Bodry stood 
towards the family Gombert ; but, somehow or other, Blaireau could not 
divest himself of the notion—-which ninety-nine Frenchmen out of ahuadred 
would have entertained—that no small share of the reception accorded 
to him was attributed to his own personal qualities. 

On his return to the Rue des Carmes, he found Henri Bodry much 
worse. A physician was seat for ; Blaireau was unremitting in his at- 
tention, but the fever increased alarmingly, and as evening drew on, he 
began to fear for his friend’s life. At Bodry’s request, Blaireau related 
to him all the particulars of the interview in the Rue Saint Martin, and 
the subject still engrossed the mind of the sick young man, to the exclu- 
sion of every other. Even when conscious of his own danger, he still 
continued the theme. 

“T have often been ill,” he said, but never felt before as I feel now. 
Should I die, Henri Blaireau, promise me here, that you will still be 
Henri Bodry. Think what a desolation it would be to Monsieur Gom- 
bert and Madeleine to be told of my death! Marry her, for my sake ; 
then, I shall feel that I have done my duty in giving her the usband 
she expected. No, no, I am not lightheaded, I know very well what I 
say. Unless you promise this, I cannut die content.’ 

Blaireau felt convinced that his friend’s mind was wandering, but to 
keep him quiet, he — promised all that was required. For half-an- 
hour Bodry remained silent, and his anxious attendant believed he slept ; 
but suddenly he rose up in bed, and a distressing change was apparent ; 
his breathing became short and thick, his voice was faint and low, the 
hand of death was evidently upon him. Grasping Blaireau’s arm convul- 
sively, as if striving to draw him closer, he feebly whispered the word 
“Remember!” and then fell back dead. 


CHAPTER Il. 


It was ten o’clock at night, and Monsieur Gombert was alone in his 
counting-house. Everything was silent in the apartment but the tickin 

of one of those large clocks,white-faced, blue-figured,and highly bedizened 
with gilding, which we call of the age of Louis Quatorze, though they 
belong to the time of his great-grandson. That clock had just struck ten, 
and the last stroke had hardly ceased to vibrate when Monsieur Gom- 
bert, who happened to raise his head, became aware of some one who was 
standing near the door. He had not heard anybody enter, perhaps be- 
cause he had been absorbed in his accounts, and his astonishment—not 
unmixed with fear, for he was of a nervous and timid nature—was very 


at. 
ite Who is there?” he asked with hesitation. “Is that—you—Jac- 
ues 7 
’ Jacques was Monsieur Gombert’s confidential clerk ; but no Jacques 
replied, and the silk merchant remained speechless, with his eyes still fix- 
ed on the figure which now slowly advanced a few steps, and as it seemed 
to him without noise. As the figure drew nearer, though the light from 
his solitary candle was very dim, Monsieur Gombert perceived a pale, 
hollow face which wore an e m of great anxiety ; the eyes were 
wide open and glittered ex gly, and a quantity of dark hair stream- 
ed wildly. Monsieur Gombert gasped for utterance, but it was denied 
him. @ appearance came nearer still, and then Monsieur Gombert 
imagined—but doubted, notwi —that he recognised features 
he had lately seen. This supposition gave him a glimmer of courage. 
“ My friend,” he said, “ what brings you here at this hour ?’’ 
“ Death !” answered the figure, in a deep, sepulchral voice. 
“ How! — any misfortune — ’ o 
“ greatest can ~~ to man. Bodry died an hour 
I come to invite you to his faneral ?” 


“You! you! But you are Henri Bodry!” 
“T was—this morning !’’ 
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« Ab! Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the merchant, and fell senseless from 


ee outcry and the noise he made in falling, Madeleine and old Pe- 
tronille, the bonne, who were at work in the next room, into the 


counting-house. The supposed Monsiear Gombert was in a fit, and 
ooaty applied such «A as they could devise. After a few minutes 
the silk merchant opened his 


es, 

“ Where is he ?”’ he said, Tooking round with horror. 

“ Who, sir?’ asked Madeleine. ‘‘ What do you mean t” 

« Who?” he repeated slowly, again looking round him. “ Who? 
Henry Bodry. He was here this moment.” 

“ Impossible, sir! said. Petronille. “You were alone when we came, 
whieh 5 SSE ee Sg Tee called ont: There was not the shadow 

in the room. 

ag he shadow !’ returned Monsieur Gombert. “Ah, that is it. The 
shadow. It was no living being.” 

“J Dessech you, m. father,” said Madeleine, “to tell us what is the 
matter. You look ill and frightened.” 

“T have reason to be so,” replied Monsieur Gombert. “TI have seen a 

” 


t. 
He then, as collectedly as he could, related what bad occurred. 
« This is a fancy,” eaid Madeleine. Monsieur Gombert shook his head. 
“ A dream,” observed Petronille. ‘ You supped well on that famous 
goose of Alen n—you had more than one glass of Burgundy, in honour 
o! Monsieur Boars ’—the silk merchant shivered—“ over your books 
after supper, 8 wrong time, you became sleepy, an indigestion arrived— 
there ! 


Ingenious reasoning, but not satisfactory to Monsieur Gombert. 

= Ts saw him,” he ted, “as distinctly as I see either of you. It 
was the face ofa dead man. He invited me to his funeral.” 

These words and the earnestness with which Monsieur Gombert spoke 
infected Madeleine and Petronille with some of his own fear: they also 
looked timidly about them, dreading to behold some hideous apparition. 

Mademoiselle Gombert was the first to regain her presence of mind. 

“ Let somebody be sent at once to ask news of him.” ; 
This suggestion was immediately adopted. Jacques, the confidential 
clerk, who lived in the house with the rest, was thought the most bars ad 

n to employ ; and, without being made aware of the motive which 
Bad led to his errand, was directed to ask if Monsieur Henri Bodry could 
come and see Monsieur Gombert directly. In less than half an hour he 
returned, with a countenance much discomposed. E 

“Sir,” said he, to Monsieur Gombert, “I bring you very sad tidings. 
The young gentleman who came here only this morning so full of life 
and spirits, died about an hour ago!” 

Madeleine Gombert was thunderstruck. She could scarcely believe 
her ears. But it was more than astonishment. There was a pang at 
her heart. That fine, handsome young man, who had so much interested 

! 


Monsieur Gombert felt very ill, and went at once to bed. Old Petro- 
nille and his daughter kept watch beside him with as many candles burn- 
ing as there were candlesticks in the house to hold them ; and, further 
to scare away all evil spirits, Madeleine read aloud the Office des Morts, 
Monsieur Gombert joining fervently at the end of every psalm with the 
anthem “ Heu mihi!” 

So much affected, indeed, was the honest silk-merchant by the sudden 
death of his correspondent’s son, that he did not get the better of the 
shock for several days. To attend Henri Bodry’s funeral was entirely 
out of the question ; and the knowledge fhat it had taken place while 
he was confined to his room, materially contributed to his recovery. 

“ Once fairly underground,” thought Monsieur Gombert, “he is not 
so likely to pay me anotber visit, unless—unless’’—and this doubt har- 
assed him sorely, “ unless he is vexed at my not having complied with 
his wishes.” 

As for Madeleine, poor girl, she talked over the sad event with old 
Petronille: it was the only consolation she could find for the loss of her 
lover. She also sought comfort in devotion, and instead of going now 
and then when the day was fine, went regularly morning and evening 
to mass in the church of Saint Merri. 

CHAPTER III. 

In the meanwhile Henri Blaireau had paid the last offices to his friend 
in the Cemetery of the Innocents—at that time the place of burial for 
half the people of Paris—and had written an account of his untimely 
death to the elder Bodry at Lyons, informing him that all his son’s ef- 
fects were under seal. These pious duties performed, he directed. his 
thoughts to what concerned himself. But he found the study of the law 
much more distasteful to him now than it had even been before: In 
vain he pored over Pandects and delved into Digests; nothing came 
of it ; one object always kept floating between his eyes and the page, 
which neutralised all his toil; and that object was the smiling face of 
Madeleine Gombert. 

“ How unfortunate,’’ he constantly reflected, “ that I should have pre- 
sented myself in the name of another man! She had never seen Henri 
Bodry—not even friendship subsisted between them ; her regret, if she 
feels any, must all be on my account, and I—unhappy wretch that I am! 
—I have made myself my own rival! If Monsieur Gombert had ac- 
cepted the invitation to the funeral, I could then have explained my 

r friend’s caprice, but to attempt to do so now would expose me to 
know not what odiou~ accusations.” 

This hourly Jeremiad made him, of course, much less of a lawyer and 
much more of a lover than ever, and it always ended in his throwing 
aside his books and wandering forth to the Rue St. Martio. 

One rainy evening, weary of pacing up and down the dark, damp street 
without any reward, he stood up for shelter in the porch of Saint Merri. 
The vesper service was going on, and, thinking the inside of the church 
more comfortable than the out, Henri Blaireau pushed open the little 
baize door and entered. The interior was nearly as obscure as the 
street he bad left, for Saint Merri is a large church, and was very dimly 
lighted. The congregation, as thin as it generally is at vespers on a 
raw, foggy, wet winter’s evening, seemed to consist of only a few old wo- 
men, and Henri roamed undisturbed through the aisles, thinking, as 
usual, of ladeleiue Gombert. He had twice crossed the smal! lateral 
chapel which stands on the south side of the building without noticing 
anyone was there ; but the third time he passed, his attention was at- 
tracted by a female figure kneeling before an altar dedicated to the Vir- 
gin. Something besides curiosity prompted him to stop and gaze. He 
did more than stop: he drew near, placing himself discreetly behind 
a massive pillar, the better to obtain a view of her face. For sometime 
she remained absorbed in prayer. At length she raised her head, and 
the lamp above the image of Our Lady shedding its rays full on the wor- 
shipper, revealed to him the features of MadeleineGombert. He uttered 
an exclamation of surprise, at which Madeleine looked round in the direc- 
tion from whence the sound proceeded ; but she soon withdrew them, 
unable, apparently, to penetrate the gloom. Once wore she prayed, and 
Henri felt an almost irresistible longing to cast himself on his kaees be- 
fore the same altar and pray there, too. But the fear of disturbing her 
made him pause, and while he hesitated she rose. She did not perceive 
that she was not alone in the chapel, and came up to the spot where he 
stood. He put out his hand and caught her by the sleeve. She turned 
quickly, lighted by the altar lamp, beheld, close to her, the coun- 
tenance of the man for the repose of whose soul she had just been pray- 
ing. The sight was enough to startle the strongest nerves. ‘“ Heaven! 
Monsieur Henri !’’ she cried. “Save me, Mother of Grace !” and as fast 
as her feet could carry her she rushed to the chancel door. 

Toran after her was Henri Blaireau’s first impulse, but he had not 
gone three yards before he tripped over an vld woman who was fast 
asleep (at her prayers) in the aisle and came down on the pavement with 
acrash. In the midst of a furious scolding, Blaireau picked himself up 
as well as he could, and then, remembering for the first time what was 
due to the proprieties of a church, desisted from further pursuit. To 
quiet the old woman, whose occupation (besides praying) was the let- 
ting of rush-bottom chairs to the pious, he gave her all the sous he had 
in his pocket, and then stole away on tip-toe, thinking himself lucky in 
not having drawn on his head the fulmination of the officiating priest. 
Once outside, he quickened his steps ; but all his haste was vain : he only 
arrived within sight of Monsieur Gombert’s door to see the, skirt of Ma- 
deleine’s garment disappear as the portal closed. 

Could he not find a lodging in the Rue St. Martin,—Could he not find 
a lodging in the very house where Monsieur Gombert dwelt? 

He resolved to return next day and see about it. Fortune might be 
more propitious the next time he encountered the beautiful Madeleine ; 
at all events, he would enjoy the melancholy pleasure—this is the way 
a lover always puts it—of seeing the object of his affections, even if he 
were himself a. — 

Mademoiselle Gombert said nothing to her father about her fright in 
the church of St. Merri, but she made a confidente of Petronille. The 
old bonne crossed herself on hearing the fearful tale, and asked a great 
many questions, In what form did the apparition present itself,—did it 
wear a shroud,—was it very pale,—did it speak,—had it a smell of sul- 
phar? All that Madeleine could say in reply was, that the spirit ap- 





peared to her to be dressed in the usual male costume, and looked ex- 
actly like Monsieur Henri Bodry! 


CHAPTER IV. 

The next morning, in order the better to execute his project unob- 
served, Henri Blaireau set off to the Rue de la Grande Friperie, where he 
bought at one of the numerous second-hand shops in that useful quarter, 
a three-cornered military hat and a long, grey dragoon-cloak, which last, 
though it had been seen at least twenty years’ service, was declared by 
the conscientious merchant who sold it to be better than new. Wrap- 

ing himself closely in his dragoon’s costume, he then ed to the 

ue Saint Martio, and fally itred Monsieur Gombert’s house 
once more. Daylight enabled him to discover what had been hidden by the 
darkoess of night, the very thing he desired : on one of the door-posts of 
the open —— was an écriteau announcing that a garni, or furoished 
room, was to be let, application to be made to the concierge. It was not 
on the ground floor, for these were the silk merchant’s ware-rooms ; 
neither was it on the first floor (the house had no entresol), for there 
were located Monsieur Gombert and his a} neither was it on the 
third floor—but without stopping at every Janding-place, let us climb at 
once to the top of the staircase, open the door of a chamber familiarly 
termed a mausard or garret, and there we have the joli apartement, bien 
meublé, as the concierge poetically described it. What furnished it well, 
consisted of a truckle bed without hangings, two rickety chairs and a 
still more rickety table ; what made it handsome was, perhaps, the floor- 
ing of red tiles which, in spite of their colour, did not make the room 
look :warm. It was, in short, a wretched hole, and Henri Blaireau 
shivered as he cast his eyes around it, but then he was under the same 
roof with the maid he loved, and that reconciled him, of course, to its 
wretchedness, He returned to the Ecu d’Argent, settled his account, 
and loading an Auvergnat with his own and his deceased friend’s trunks 
—a weight which the strongest mule might well have refused to carry— 
finally installed himself in his delectable abode. 

But there was one obstacle to complet t which no precau- 
tion could overcome. If there be any particular spot on the face of the 
glove, where gossip holds its head-quarters, it is in a Paris porter’s lodge, 
and this was a the fact in the reign of Louis the Fifteenth as it is 
in the reign of Napoleon the Third. The occupants of the lodge at Mon- 
sieur Gombert’s were Pierre and Phrosine, an elderly couple, whose sur- 
name was Le Pocheux : the former had been for many years a soldier, 
the latter everything in the menial line, and their marriage has been as 
much an affaire de convenance as if his father had called himself De Ro- 
han and hers De Montmorency. Gossip was the staple of their intell 








chairs, till he came to the chapel of the Virgin. What was his delight, 
a8 pee eg oe. es on pllar where —— stood the 
evening before, when, same ude front of the same altar 
he beheld Mademoieelle Gombert ! 

Experience had taught him wisdom. His unlucky features, he resolved, 
should not get him into a scrape again. He advanced, therefore, ata 
quick step, covered his face with both hands, took advantage of a devo- 
tee’s privilege by plumping himself on his knees beside Madeleine, and 
bending down his head, began to pray with fervour. 

Though such an association in worship was not so uncommon as to be 
remarkable, Mademoiselle Gombert felt a little uncomfortable at the 
close proximity of the stranger. 

“Beate mater,” murmured the new supplicant, “et intacta virgo, 
gloriosa regina mundi, intercede pro nobis ad—” He for a mo- 
ment or two, and then, turning towards Mademoiselle Gombert, substi- 
tuted for the right word,  Magdalenam ;” and, before she could recover 
from her astonishment, he added : 

“Forgive me, Mademoiselle ; but in me you behold the person who, 
last night, unbappily caused you trouble.” 

Madeleine rose hastily to her feet, and moved from the chapel ; but 
she was overtaken by Henri Blaireau before she had gone many ste 

“ Can it be?” she said, faintly, ‘“ Do the dead return to this world ?” 
ae _ the dead,” said Henri, seizing her band ; “ not the dead, but 

e living. 

Madeleine’s senses could not resist the fact of a human hand bein 
clasped in hera—a hand warm as her own. The voice, too, that breath 
in her ear had no sepulchral tone. ‘ 

“If not the dead, who and what are you? The face I saw was that of 
Henri Bodry.” 

“ Mademoieelle, forgive a deception which was not premeditated—nay, 
was almost involuntary. Henri is, indeed, no more ; but I am not 


| Henri Bodry. 0, you will pardon me, Mademoiselle Gombert, when you 


have heard my story.” 

There was comething so persuasive in his manner, that Madeleine was 
induced to listen. He was uot a good common-lawyer, bat he was an 
excellent special pleader. Is it necessary, then, to add that his suit was 
not unprosperous ? 

“ There is,”’ said a rough but cheery sort of voice close behind them— 
the voice of Pierre the old concierge, carpet-cap ia hand, and on the 
broad grin—“I don’t know what to do at home, ma’msell’. Madame 
Petronille has been in fits, and everybody is distracted at having seen a 
ghost. I’m afraid,” he added, turning to Henri, “I’m afraid it was 
yours, WwW 5 ’ 





tual existence, and though there did not appear to be mueh food for it in 
so simple a circumstance as the hiring of a garret at ten hivres a quarter, 
yet the military externals of the new lodger had fixed the attention of 
Monsieur Pierre, whose scrutiny inclined him to think that the dress and 
its wearer did not altogether correspond : so much baggage, too, was in- 
compatible with the condition of a person who took up his lodging under 
the eaves ; and, finally, Madame Phrosine had taken particular notice of 
very white hands, very bright eyes, and a very handsome face, as far as 
the cocked hat and the cape of the cloak allowed them to be visible. 

The g t ally of Monsieur and Madame Le Pocheux was, naturally, 
Madame Petronille (they never failed to salute each other with the pre- 
fix which 1 have adopted), and to her they imparted the news of the 
stranger’s arrival, accompanied by their own enlightened commentaries. 
Gossip is the mother of a great many children, and her eldest born is 








Curiosity. The old bonnie became curious about the mysterious dra- 
goon, and it was not long before her curiosity was shared by Mademoi- 
selle Gombert. To have a peep at him, on the first opportunity, was | 
Petronille’s expressed intention. | 

For the first hour or two after he was established in his new quarters, 
Henri Blaireau found occupation enough ia trying to make it look more 
habitable ; but when this process was at an end, and he found that, 
stretch his neck as he might from his solitary window (which only over- 
looked a court-yard), he could see nothing of the apartment in which 
Mademoiselle Gombert resided, he began to get very impatient of con- 
finement, and yearned to approach her more nearly. But to leave his 
room in broad daylight would be to court unnecessary observation, so he 
waited till it was dusk before he issued from his den. Then, wearing the 
attire on which he counted for disguise, in the event of his meeting Mon- 
sieur Gombert, he slowly descended the staircase, lingering at every step 
as he drew near the first floor. He had arrived at the last turning when 
he observed some one standing in the doorway of Monsieur Gombert’s 
suite of rooms. There was just light enough for him to see that it was a 
woman ; his heart at once told him who it was,—and clearing the flight 
at a bound, he stood before her. She did not alter her position, but re- 
mained behind the shadow of the door. He was encouraged to speak, 
and after the ceremonious fashion of his time and nation, took off his hat 
as he did so; scarcely had he uttered a word, before a violent scream sa- 
luted him, the door was slammed in his face, and he heard the cry of 
“ Marder!” vociferated within, in the shrillest of female tones, 

He rushed down-stairs; and, the purte cochére being not yet closed, 
reached the street without detention. 

Petronille, for she it was who had been lying in ambush, continued to 
exercise her lungs, as she floundered on the parquet, without daring to 
lift her head, until she brought round her the whole of Monsieur Gom- 
berts household, with the exception of Madeleine, who, more piously dis- 

than ever, had gone again to vesper service, in the church of Saint 
erri. 

“Bat what is the matter, my poor Petronille ?” said Monsieur Gom- 
bert, as they raised the old woman, and conducted her into an inner 
room. 

“Oh, sir! 
—I—myeelf! 

“Seen whom, Patronille?”’ asked the silk , tr \ 

“ Fresh from the grave, in his winding-sheet,—with eyes like burning 
charcoal!” 

Monsieur Gombert groaned instinctively, and did not repeat his ques: 
tion ; Jacques, the clerk, Marie, the cook, and Felicité, the fille-de-cham- 
bre, were, however, clamorous to hear all. 

“ But tell us, Petronille, for the love of Heaven!” 

“ One, two, three—as slowly as the clock strikes, I heard him deecend- 
ing the staircase, just as I was holding the door in my hand, after letting 
out Mademoiselle, when she went to vespers. How can I tell why I 
waited to see who might be coming? These thingsare fate! Suddenly, 
before I knew what had happened, he stood within a yard of me. I 
might have touched him. Then I saw his face! The face of the young 
gentleman from Lyons, who died last week at the Ecu d’Argent, in the 
Rue desCarmes. The face of Monsieur Bodry !”’ 

Monsieur Gombert dropped into a chair, unable to utter a word ; con- 
sternation was depicted on every countenance ; anda loud knocking was 
heard at the outer door. 

Everybody (Monsieur Gombert only excepted) screamed again ; and 
Pierre, the concierge, came in, amazed, removing from his head a little 
ekull-cap, made of carpet. 

“* Monsieur Pierre,” shrieked Petronille, “ I have seen a ghost!” 

“Bah!” replied Pierre, “ I’ve seen five thousand. A ghost and a dead 
man are much the same thing, I imagine. When one sleeps on the field 
of battle, one sees plenty of ghosts.” * 

“ Ah, but they don’t walk, Pierre, those dead people,” replied Pe- 
tronillc. 

“Very odd, if they did,” said Pierre, “when their legs are shot 
away.” 

The obstinacy of the old soldier did more to recover Petronille, than 
even his corporeal presence, and with as much emphasis, but more cir- 
cumstance, she repeated her adventure. Still Pierre shook his head. 

“ But Monsieur Gombert,” continued the bonne, “ has been visited by 
the same ghost. It is the ghost of a young man! He came to him an 
hour after his death. And what will you say, when I tell you—my duty 
now compels me to reveal it—that Mademoiselle Gombert, in her turn, 
has seen the spirit? No later than yesterday evening it appeared to her 
in the church of Saint Merri. On that account, she has gone again to- 
night, to consult Monsieur le Curé.” 

“What is that you say?” cried Monsieur Gombert. “Ob, my good 
friend Pierre, ran to the church and bid her return instantly! Also, ask 
Monsieur le Curé to come as soon as the service is over.” 

The concierge no longer presumed openly to deny what was affirmed 
on so much higher authority, but he obeyed Monsieur Gombert’s orders, 
and set off at once. 


sir!” she replied, with hysterical effort ; ‘I have seen him 
”? 
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CHAPTER VY. 

When Henri Blaireau got into the street, he was at a loss what to do 
next. One set of inclinations prompted him, to go and get some dinner ; 
another set of inclinations—loftier, nobler, altogether more becoming a 
oe him to follow the route which Mademoiselle Gombert had just 

en. 

Accordingly, he also bent his footsteps to the charch of Saint Merri. 
Arrived there, he made no pause in the porch, lingered not an instant in 
the nave, took no heed of priests or old women, but plunging into the 











south aisle, steered his way softly through the labyriath of piled-up 


The stir at Monsieur Gombert’s house had scarcely subsided, when 
Madeleine entered. 

“ Father!” she cried, running into his arms, “I grieve for your dis- 
tress—for poor Petronille’s—but there is one behind me (do not be al- 
armed at a mere personal resemblance) who can explain all.” 

About a quarter-of-an-hour afterwards, the curé of Saint Merri was 
announced. 

Monsieur Gombert went with a smiling air to meet him. 

“T don’t kaow,” he said, “ what you will think of my dilemma. I 
sent for your spiritual aid ; but instead of an exorcism, I think I will, 
upon the whole, ask you to have the kindness to bestow a blessing !’’ 


———— 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE GROUSE? 

“ First of February, partridge and pheasant shooting ends.” This is 
the business-like announcement in the almanac, which informs those who 
are not addicted to Bell’s Life or the Fied, that the close of the eports- 
man’s year has arrived—grouse, black-cock, and ptarmigan shooting 
having eaded on the 10th of December. This, therefore, is the appro- 
priate time to make a few remarks on the cry of the sportsmen as to the 
grouse and other game-birds : * Where are they?” which was answerde 
only by the iteration of the moorland echo—Where are they? Sports 
men look forward with dread to the extirpation of their favourite birds ; 
and other interested classes, including landlords, game-dealers, &c., 
tremble for their profits ; while the naturalist shriaks from an impend- 


‘ing addition to the already numerous catalogue of extinct British b rds. 


The alarm is not unreasonable : in another generation, the descendants 
of the industrious sportemen who flourished in the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, may perhaps be found sighing over a stuffed grouse, or examining 
with regretiul eye the skeleton of a partridge or the portrait of a black- 
cock in the natural history department of the British Museum ; where, 
at the same time, ff we may rely upon the prophecies of Mr. John Cleg- 
horn, visitors will be shown drawings of the Clupea harengus, the salmon, 
and many other extinct but recent species of our British fishes, accomr 
panied, in all probability, with a sermon from the exhibiter, having for 
its moral that pithy old proverb which hints at the killing of the goose 
for the sake of its golden eggs. The decrease in our stock of grouse has 
been at intervals the cry for some years now ; but the more decided fail- 
ure of the shooting-season now past has reawakened public attention in 
earnest. In this season, our eportsmen have been uuprecedentedly in- 
dustrious in the pursuit of their destructive business. But their efforts, 
80 far as grouse are concerned, have been almost fruitless; no splendid 
bags have resulted; the Highland shelty has had no great burden to 
carry home to the quarters in the glen. ile after mile of wild moun- 
tuin heath has the wearied sportsman trod in vain. Mountains have been 
skirted, bogs forded, or still more cleverly avoided, but the crack of his 
gun was unheard, and the heaith-giving breeze brought no scent of the 
bird. The silence remained unbroken by the whitter of the mountain 
partridge or the cry of the moorfowl ; vast spaces of heather and gorse 
stretched before him into the far dist , and th ds of acres were 
wearily scanned with the glass, and as wearily measured by the 
foot, but scarcely a shot could be had; or perhaps—as at Dut- 
magiass and Aberchalder—a shooting-party of four gen:lemen, prac- 
tised sportsmen, might bring down—five and a halt brace! The 
fact is avouched by the Morning Post early in August. “Grou. 
killed on the Dunmaglass and Aberchalder Hills, Inverness-shire, Au- 
gust 12—Sir H. de Trafford, none ; Captain F, Scott, one brace; Mr. J. 
S. Entwistle, four brace; Mr. A. de Trafford, one bird.” But even at a 
still later part of the season—that is, in November—grouse continue as 
scarce as before ; and a paragraph in the Jnverness Courier, relative to the 
sport in Lord Seafield’s covers at Glen Urquhart, gives to grouse out of 
906 head of other game which had fallen to eight guns in the course of 
four days. The paragraph is as follows: ‘The tutal baggings in four 
days—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday—were as follows : 
254 pheasants, 13 partridges, 40 wood-cocks, 8 black game, 2 grouse, 
129 hares, 438 rabbits, and 22 roe-deer.’”” Our purpose in noticing the 
failure of the grouse-shooting in these pages is to hint that the decreas. 
ing supplies have been attributed to wrong causes—namely, disease and 
destruction of eggs. 

The following paragraphs, culled from the Field and a variety of other 
sources, will put the reader in posseasion of the common ideas as to the 
causes of the disease. Sportsmen are not agreed on the matter. One 
division of the little army of disputants attributes the malady (princi- 
pally tapeworm) to the excessive heather-burning which has now become 
annual on some of our moors ; another blames the pasturage of sheep as 
the sole cause. A gentleman of the name of “ Grouse,’ who holds a 
moor of 20,000 acres, says that no disease exists upon it, and that birds 
are very plentiful ; that on “the 12th” sixty brace might easily bave 
been bagged ; and he attributes this large stook of healthy birds mainly 
to the ground being clear of sheep, and that there is no heather-burning, 
in order to admit of the production of grass for the blackfaces ; while 
“on an adjoining moor (only separated by a loch), which is 80,000 acres 
in extent, where burning is practised, and the ground overrun with sheep, 
grouse are so scarce that with hard fagging he can bag only fifteen brace 
in a day.” 

It ae seem from a series of articles on the subject, that “ when 
sheep are in excess, which is very commonly the case now in Scotland 
on many moors, heather must be burnt to a great extent to make room 
for them, and to produce fresh food, thus depriving grouse of shelter ; 
and in the next place, as sheep are perpetually in motion, they constantly 
disturb the ground, and in the breeding-season unquestionably destroy 
nests ; and in the autumn they are dressed with an ointment composed 
of butter, tar, and mercury. A question then arises—Whether this 
dressing so far affects the constitution of the sheep for the time, that the 
soil and herbage are iofluenced thereby so as to be prejudicial to grouse.”’ 
Another gentleman, who distinguishes himself as “ An Old Un,” and who 
seems to have great experience in sporting matters, says: “ If the laird 
will favour his native tenant, and make sheep his primary object, and 
will not sympathise a little with his feathered friend, grouse will soon 
disappear off the ground, and, in my opinion, from the following causes : 
smearing with that abominable, poisonous, offensive smelling grease and 
tar ; and continually herding five or six thousand sheep, with a team of 
colley-dogs.” Further, the * Old Un” says: “ Let Scotland return to 
its natural state, as I found it in 1832—feeding on its grouse-portions 
the Highland black-fuced sheep, in place of its foreiga usurper the white- 
faced Cheviot. The black-faced requires less care, less burning of hea- 
ther, less gathering and driving, leas grease and tar ; stains the ground 
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constitution, and accordingly every 
ter brings on an access of the disease ; and as weakly fathers be- 
80 ear by year under the present system, they will 


appearing on heather-burning, in the 
Courier ; we have room, however, for but one extract on the 
”? thus decides in favour of the burning: “ I have 
lived among the hills a great many years now, and, although neither 
@ sportsman nor farmer, have had many nities, not only of hear- 
ing the subject of grouse-disease but also of noticing the ef- 
fects of heather-burning ; and feel warranted in stating without fear of 
much contradiction, that the strongest and healthiest birds are invariably 
to be found on moors which are regularly and systematically burned.” 
We need say little about the destruction of the eggs. It is certain, 
, that many are destroyed—some by accident, others by poachers, 
ly the dealers with them. ae have been largely tran- 
to England, for experiments in ng English moors. The 
newspaper, in a recent article, indicates still another way of 
g of the eggs: “ The birds are failing, partly from a disease 
is carrying off great numbers, but there are two other causes of 
The watchers of the deer forests, thinking only of 
the antlered game, dislike the grouse because they attract poachers, and 
destroy the eggs wherever they find them, and thus abolish one form of 
to save another. But we suspect the worse disease under which 
grouse suffer is the increase in the number of sportsmen.” This last 
ion, in our opinion, ts to the true cause of the true scarcity 
of the birds, although combined in some measure with the disease ; and 
we have not arrived at this opinion without mach al inquiry, aod 
after the perusal of a large amount of lence en the subject. 
That overshooting is the real cause of the decrease of the grouse, is suffi- 
ciently obvious even from the fact, that the rent paid for liberty to shoot 
and deer this season was somewhere about £200,000. But even 
fis 1a sum will cease to be wondered at, when the reader learns 
that 100,000 brace of each of the principal game-birds—grouse, partridge, 
it, suipe—are required in London alone, reaching the metropolis 
the shape of consignments to wholesale and retail dealers, and as pre- 
sents to friends. If we average these as yielding the sportsman half-a- 
crown per brace, it gives us a sum equivalent to about a fourth of the 
rental. This overshooting is caused to a large extent by persons renting 
g-grounds who are unable to afford so ive a luxury, and who 
therefore ‘shoot like mad,” as the Ettrick Shepherd expresses it, to make 
up the rent—caring not whether they leave a sufficient stock of birds to 
multiply and replenish the earth. It has been said that 
A London brewer shoots the grouse, 
And a lordling stalks the deer. 
Bat while these parties can no doubt afford to pay for grouse-shooting 
or deer-stalking, without the annoyance of feeling that they must re- 
produce the money, there is another class who make a business of the 
sport, and who bestow a large amount of hard work on it, in order to 
turn it to commercial account. 
As illustrating the system of shooting for profit, we may state that we 
to know two humble but industrious men who followed this plan 
with great shrewdoess, These men were natives of one of our High- 
land glens, and followed the business of what is called in Edinburgh 
chairmen, although their title of atreet-porters will be more generally 
understood. Roderick and Duncan bad a good connection, and were 
well employed as messengers during the winter season, when the various 
courts of law are in session ; but as each returning summer arrived, the 
brothers found that it entailed upon them a forced idleness of four or five 
months consequent upon “ the long vacation,” and that however busy 
they might have been during the winter, their earnings were insufficient 
to carry them over the dull months of their vacation. Having once or 
twice attended gentlemen to the Highlands for a few weeks’ shooting 
about the — 12th, it came to pass that eventually, having made 
careful and accurate arrangements, they rented a shooting on their own 
account, and set actively to work with their own two guns, and one or 
two hired attendants, determined to shoot the rent out of the place and 
a profit besidee—which they did. This is only one instance out of 
many. Billiard-room keepers, livery-stable keepers, and others having 
ideas of combining pleasure and business, frequently rent a moor, and 
of course take care not to lose by the speculation. It is perfectly clear 
that such sportsmen as these have little care as to whether they leave a 
stock of breeding-birds or not ; they rarely visit the same ground twice, 
to make sure of obtaining value for their moncy, this being the onl 
side of the question they look at. No wonder that gentlemen follow- 
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bs ee parties think they have stumbled either upon “Glendo” or | 


lendiddle.” 

Look, too, how times are changed—how steamboats and railways flash 
across the country and up to town. Formerly, there was no such rapid 
modes of conveyance, and game having to be sent by the mail-coach at 
a considerable cost of carriage, smaller quantities were consumed. Then 
the population has increased so considerably as to produce a proportion- 
ate demand ; every year the supply augments, because every little re- 
tailer’s wife must now-a-days have her occasional dinner-party, and of 
couree, if it is in season, soe will have game on the table. All this 

- adds to the demand ; and the demand must be supplied, say the dealers ; 
and rent must be paid, say the shooters ; and we too must live, say the 
poachers ; and eo the poor grouse, in the end, pays for all. 


ee 


MY THIEF. 

Yes, respected reader, my thief! Your eyes have not deceived you, 
and there is no glamour on the page, no talisman but the type, no spells 
but the compositor’s, no black art except the printer’s. 

~/ thief! I, I the writer of this confession, and the reader’s very 
humble servant, occe kept, harboured, and maintained a light-fingered, 
soft-treading, slippery conveyancer, who would have taken honours in 
Rat’s Castle, and becomingly graduated at the Central Criminal Court. 
Having volunteered such a statement as the above, I feel it due to my 
reputation, to use a parliamen form of speech, to vindicate the cha- 
racter which, I cannot doubt, is already painted in sufficiently dark hues 
by the fancy of those who may peruee these lines. 

I'll warrant me, now, good friend, that you have already sketched for 
me an uglier portrait than even cheap photography, in its most malig- 
nant mood, could inflict upon a suffering world. 

You imagine me a member of the reputable tribe of “ fences,” some 
hook-nosed, greasy-bearded individual, with a shining yellow-face, gog- 

le eyes, three napless hats on his head, and a class of youngsters under 

is tutelage, to be trained for the station-house, the hulks, and the gal- 


You never made a worse guess in your life. 

At the period to which my present admissions refer, instead of being 
surrounded by the equalid hovels, flaunting gio-shops, and all the seeth- 
ing caldrons of blended guilt and misery, which form the natural abode 
of @ resetter of thieves, I dwelt in a highly respectable bungalow, clean 
and trim as bamboo-thatch and whitewash could make it, and encircled 
by is . a a a mated, — ne four such giant palms, 

a €8, a8 

eheld, no, nt even ans thery 8,as the untravelled hath not 

& patched wrap-ragcal and nailed high-lows, I wore the red 
coat and epaulets of the Company’s lar infantry when on daty, and 
a sort of pianter’s suit of white linen when off it—no bad exchange when 
the hot winds are blowing, and the thermometer keeps steadily at ninety 
of Fabrenheit, except when it rises to a hundred. In short, I was one of 
those officers whom irreverent on the shady side of Pall Mall 
are wont to speak mye Yet I kept a thief! 

To be sure, many an Anglo-Indian might eay that he did the same, not 
in one, nor two, but in a dozen instances, Lucky, indeed, is the oriental 

t whose score of servants all deserve a certificate of unimpeach- 
able honesty ; lucky he whose kbansumab is not a rogue, and whose 
bearers never ae. their supple fingers in the luxury of picking and 
stealing! And in England itself, are such deeds unknown? Does no 
butler’s nose arsume an unlicensed purple, due to stealthy potations of 


fine old port? Is there no groom on whose slumbering breast remorse 
should weigh in the shape of many a sack of purloined oats, many a truss 
of hay, while defrauded horses sniff at an empty sack, 


and 

hungrily whinny over a rifled manger? And as for that much reviled, 
1 race, the “ slaveya'® of lodging-bouses, are all the extant 
caddies and miraculously lessening joints to be es 
teemed as fabulous? But I scorn unworthy subterfuges, Jesuit quibbles, 


pitiful equivocations. My thief was no tricksy page, no fraudulent ALi- 
° bnger-licking 8 
from 


cook : he was one of the moon’s choicest minions, 
shell. 


and-seek, w' the elders superintended with fond pride. In short, this 
creditable retainer of mine was just what Falstaff wished for, “a young 
thief” who could “steal well.” And this did I, being an offi- 
cer in the — Native Infantry, openly and avowedly foster, » lodge, 
cherish, and maintain, not mewing up the thief, who, like a poet. might 
be said to be born, and not made, in wild-beast fashion in a cage, but 
giving him the ran of the house, and a fair share of confidence. 

This was how it came about. 

We were in the extreme south of India, and were ordered to take up 
our station in a little town at the edge of an alluvial plain. We heard 
the order, however, with some dismay, for this town bordered on the ter- 
ritory of a certain little tributary rajah whose reputation was more than 
dubious. It is a delicate operation to discuss the petty failings of roy- 
alty, but the painful trath must be told: the prince was a thief, and a 
receiver to boot, while every one of his amiable subjects followed the 
same ancient calling. 

You may inquire whereabouts his royal bighness’s dominions lie, but I 
am not at t sure mw» <a masters - ~ Soom = 
pany woul prove of my being very exact in that parti x e 
Fojah ia rather & pot with the Council at Madras, and in good odour in 
Leadenhall Street and Cannon Row, for he is punctual with his tribute, 
though somehow he always takes back with the left hand what he pays 
with the right. So I must content myself with observing, that this po- 
tentate s near the river Cauvery, and not very far from the Ghauts. 


strongly advised by the garrison whom we came to relieve to pay black- 
mail to the , and to hire a certain number of his people for our pro- 
tection. On this subject there was a difference of opinion, and most of 
the ladies protested vehemently against admitting such allies within their 
d 


oors, 
“It’s the ow plan, I assure you,” said Jack Tompion of the artil- 
lery : “ these fellows respect no houses but such as contain one of their 
own tribe. Mere vigilance is useless. They'd steal the eye-teeth out of 
your head without your missing them.” 

Then followed a long catalogue of predatory doings, evincing, cer- 
tainly, wondrous dexterity and craft on the part of our unpleasant 
neighbours, Still, the ladies declared they could never sleep comforta- 
bly with a thief, “a wretch of a thief,” in the house, until the old colo- 
nel lost patience, and silenced his wife by alluding to an oft-lamented 
crimson satin, which an ayah was more than suspected of having cut-up 
into turbans and loongees for her two swarthy sons. Then every lady 
present took up the cry, and amid endless tales of domestic trickery and 
pilfering, declared that never, never, never were such dishonest servants 
as theirs. 

“Then,” said Jack Tompion, “can one more thief in each bungalow 
be so very formidable?’ And so the matter was settled. 

« at, ack,’”’ said I, “if one hires a thief, can one rely on his vigi- 
ance? 

“ Set a thief to catch a thief!” answered the artilleryman pithily. 

“ And will he be trustworthy?” asked Mrs. Colonel Pypeley. 

“ Honour among thieves!” responded Jack, who, in proverbs, was a 
match for Sancho Panza himself. 

So we hired thieves—that is to say, the majority of us, for some obsti- 
nately held out, headed by the police magistrate, who thought it infra 
dig. to bargain with plunderers, and chose to trust to his own grim faced 
peons. Well, we took possession of our bungalows, bought mutton and 
a beat the jungles for age ay and sent a foraging party of reck- 

ess subalterns to kill snipe in the swamps, and explore for wild hogs. 
On the whole, we made ourselves pretty comfortable, barring a trifle too 
much heat anda few fevers. But we, who had fed and housed thieves, 
soon had cause of self-congratulation. All the obstinate ones suffered. 
Mrs. Girder’s fat poultry were conjured out of a walled-yard in open 
day ; the adjutant’s pistols were taken from under his very pillow ; a six- 
foot hedge of prickly pear did not save the chaplain’s plamp sheep ; and 
| while the paymaster lost a bag of rupees from a Bramah-locked t his 

wife’s pet Arab horse, a pretty white creature, with just the pinkish nose 
| and long tail that ladies love, was conveyed out of a stable in which slept 
| two armed syces, with a grass-cutter lying across the threshold, and a 
| watchman with a lantern hard by. Endless were the laments, terrific the 
| apprehensions, Guards were posted, sentinels doubled, traps set, but all 
| to no purpose ; something vanished daily. Young Hall’s new uniforms, 
fresh from Buckmaster’s—Lieutenant Straddle’s big Australian mare, 
| the Fyer, that had won the Bellary handicap, and ran second at the 
| Ascot meeting, were missing on the same morning. 

Then the police magistrate’s turn came. He had set our neighbours 
at defiance, and his whiskered peons had sworn great oaths that their 
| swords should make mince-meat of the first robber who should approach 
| the verandahs where they kept ward; but alas! one night the magis- 
| trate’s house was thoroughly looted. Every coin, every weapon, the 
| contents of all the wardrobes, every ounce of plate, down to the egg- 
| spoons, disappeared ; and when the peons, who had smoked themselves 
| stupid with hemp and opium, were aroused to active life by the kicks of 
| their irate master, thieves and spoil were miles away, never to be traced 
| to — lair, for nothing that crossed the rajah’s borders could ever be re- 
| covered. 

Still, such as had hired marauders had no reason to lament it. Mine 
was a civil, intelligent lad of twenty, with a handsome face and bright 
eyes. He slept all day, and by night sat in the verandah, a red paper 
lantern beside him, beating a small dram at intervals, and calling out in 
his own language, though he spoke Hindustani fairly. His presence kept 
all bis kith and kin aloof, and I never lost the value of a single pice. 
When I passed, the lad would rise and gravely salam, and I often con- 
versed with him, and was much pleased with his ready wit and sense. I 
paid him good wages—about double those of acommon chowkedar. One 
night I was awakened by a crash and clatter without, and the noise of a 
violent struggle. Pistol in hand, I darted out. A prostrate form lay on 
the ground, with a sack beside it, and another figure was crouching be- 
neath the brandished sword of a man whose left footing was pressing on 
the breast of the first, while his left hand compressed the throat of the 
other. A number of bundles lay around, containing various ble 
articles of value, among which were my epaulets and my wife's brace- 
lets and rings. A robbery had been evidently attempted, and frustrated 
by the gallantry and vigilance of—my thief. 

Yes, to my unutterable amazement, I found the sprawling wretch on 
the ground was my trusty mussaulcbee ; the other fellow, whose teeth 
chattered with terror, my table butler, or khansamah ; and the 
triumphant swordsman, who hailed my appearance with a cry of delight, 
was no other than my invaluable thief, who had surprised the rascals in 
the act of absconding with their booty. 

“Upon my word, Ghoolab Ramdeen,” said I—‘ upon my word, m 
worthy thief, you are the honestest fellow I ever knew in my life!” Will 
the reader say nay? 

Now, improbable as the above narration sounds, I beg to assure those 
who doubt its accuracy that what I have related is strictly and literally 
true, and I have no hesitation in saying that few officers, who have been 
quartered in the extreme south of the Madras presidency, can fail to have 
become acquainted, at least by re with the robber rajah, his tribe, 
and the singular custom of thief-hiring ; while many will no doubt smile 
as they g an dote which they first heard among the torrid 
plains or tangled forests of Southern India. 
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CAPTAIN VERSUS CREW. 

The traditional sailor has a place only inthe melodrama. There he 
rolls about the stage like a graceful ise, shivering his timbers, and 
scattering his money with a feeling of equal benevolence, faithful alike 
to his lass and his grog, and ready at any momeat to sink with his ship, 
to him the Image of a Catholic idolatry, the symbol of love, loyalty, and 
honour. The actual sailor is notso fine an animal by half. He is still 
brave, still fond of battle at the rare time he can get it ; but the tradi- 
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For some time past, a new source of sympathy has been sought to be 
opened on his behalf. The captain turns out to be a sea-ogre, and the 
moment the innocent and er crew are in blue water, they are sub- 
jected to all manner of cruelties and nies. Sometimes they are 
even driven to mutiny, and melodramatic Jack, for this enfi infi- 
delity to his calt (water). finishes the voyage in irons. Unluckily, how- 
ever, as it is now said, the insubordinate spirit of the crew goes on all 
the same, whatever be the character of the captain; and in the mer- 
chant-service, more especially, it is described as get worse 
day, and that from the most mean and sordid motives, The subject 
treated incidentally in a pamphlet printed in Bombay by W. Walker of 
that city, the object of which is to examine critically the various descrip- 
tions of goods imported into India from Binsereny. Mr. 
to be a man of large experience—“ an experience”’ he tells us, “ gathered 
at sea and on shore, in the army, in the navy, and the merchant-service, 
in all quarters of the globe”’—and as he has now retired into some civil 
employment connected with ships and merchandise, his testimony is the 
“a Soe kes denies the existence of tyrannical captains, 

author by no means denies ical 

and it would be absurd to do so. Why should there not be fesse at 
sea as well ason shore? Why should there not be tyrants in ships as 
well as in warehouses, and mills? Mr. Walker, however, de- 
nies that salt water breeds more ogres than solid land. He says that in 
the course of his own multifarious experience, he never met with more 
than one cruel captain, and he was in the navy ; and that he never heard 
from man or boy he sailed with “ that he had ever experienced much 
rougber fortune.” Public sympathy and public indignation are awaken- 
ed, then, by exceptional cases which, occurring at sea, and in the pecu- 
liar community thrown together in a ship, have a strong and strange in- 
terest of their own. 
It was thought that the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850 had defined 

protected the respective rights of enperinn sud. copees ; but the puz- 
zling thing is, that it is precisely since then that the semi-mutinous con- 
duct of the crew has grown to the worst, while the bearing of the officers 
has become more refined and gentlemanly. We would suggest in expla- 
nation, that the difference may be merely that of education—that the 
officers understand their position, while the more ignorant men abuse 
their advantages, since they enjoy them in spite of their 5 aperen, But 
a more alarming change is behind. “ Not only has the of the sea- 
men deteriorated,” says Mr. Walker, “ but they are deficient in seaman- 
ship as com| with sailors ten or fifteen years ago, and to an extent 
which is quite a | to old-salts. I do not emeunete in putting for- 
ward these opinions. I feel confident that the truth can be vouched for 
by many foremast hands themselves, and certainly by all commanders 
lif 





sbips now serving, as well as those who liave re from a maritime 


One cause of this unhappy change seems to be the partial abandon- 
ment of the apprenticeship system—a system which is no longer com- 
wee y “It is but just to observe that many shipowners were far- 
sighted enough not to avail themselves of this privilege, as they proba- 
bly well knew that unless they trained sealads they would fall off in the 
number of seamen to man their ships. This has now come to pass; and 
the captains of ships are loud in their complaints as to the want of sea- 
manship in men who now unblushingly enter ships as able seamen, and 
when they get to sea the captain finds they are unable to take the helm, 
or a cast of the lead.” The apprentice system, thus left to the discre- 
tion of the shipowners, hae officered our ships ; or, as Mr. Walker expresses 
it, “ has found a captain for every one of the splendid fleet of merchant- 
ships (100 sail) now in our harbour” (Bombay.) And what are the qua- 
lifications demanded in these captains, requiring the development of ap- 
a, “A captain is required to be well versed in navigation 
n all its branches, from plane trigonometry to great circle-sailing, and 
from finding the latitude by a meridian altitude, to the longitude by a 
lunar observation. He must be able to conduct his ship to all parts of the 
world, and to keep her clear of lee-shores, rocks, veo and sand-banks. 
Many captains are even kept on shore by owners to see a new ship 
built from keel to top-rail. By this experience, thus gained, he becomes 
an adept in applying a remedy when a defect appears. He must be per- 
fectly poli with various trades, such as sailmaker, carpenter, coo- 
per, blacksmith, and sometimes cook. As a doctor, he has to prescribe 
medicines for his crew, and if, like his prototype on shore, he kills his 
patient, as a clergyman he has to read the funeral-service over his re- 
mains. He must be thoroughly conversant with the maritime laws of 
all nations. Many of them are invested with the full duties of the mer- 
chant, in which capacity he has to exhibit the care and cunning of the 
lawyer in drawing charter-parties, bills of lading, &e. He is supposed 
to be a kind and humane man, slow to anger, and of great command of 
temper ; he must on no account ever allow himself to be so irritated as 
to lift his hand (be the provocation ever so great) against one of his 
crew. So sure as he does, the poor ill-treated (and insolent) sailor gets pub- 
lic sympathy, and a reward for his conduct ; while the bru/al captain gets 
either a heavy fine or imprisonment, or both, and public censure, for his 
conduct, without any consideration as to the heavy responsibility, anxiety, 
and frequent difficulty of governing unruly crews. 

What is the difficulty of governing unruly crews? Is it not looked to 
in the Mercantile Marine Act? To this extent—that insolence or con- 
temptuous language or behaviour to the master or any mate, is punish- 
able by a fine of one day’s pay ; and striking or assaulting any person 
on board, two days’ pay. An unruly sailor, therefore, is kept in check 
by the knowledge that he cannot indulge in pummelling his captain at a 
smaller expense than three shillings and fourpeace. When the captain 
imposes the fine, he is obliged to enter the crime in the log-book, call 
the offender into the cabin, and read the entry to him. This is still 
more injurious to discipline than the inadequacy of the punishment ; for 
it shows the ruffian that nothing is trusted to the captain, that his dis- 
pleasure is of no consequence, except in the literal matter of the three 
shillings and fourpence. The captain is thus reduced to a state of help- 
lessness : he has no power like him of the navy to enforce his orders ;. 
and he is deprived by the laws of the prestige which formerly served as 
his protection. The Mutiny Act, for extreme cases, is the sole guard of 
life and ship. . 

Melodramic Jack is content and ready to sink with his ship whenever 
her time comes ; but actual Jack has no ship in particular to sink with. 
He changes every voyage, if he can, and gets up a row to accomplish it. 
“The modern merchant-sailor ships in a vessel for a foreign port, and as 
soon as cables are unbent and anchors stowed, he is ready for his game 
of insolent i ination, with a view to his discharge and re-entry 
into some other service that may captivate his vagrant fancy.” If he 
can find no fault with the captain, and if the ship is unexceptionable, he 
has recourse to the bad-provision dodge ; and in some cases he is known 
to have himself tampered with the articles complained of to gain a ver- 
dict. But money is the grand motive for pone ship. “When a 
seaman enters this port, and learns that, whilst he is working for £2 10s. a 
month, the wages given out of Bombay is £4, he braces up his mind for 
a row, refusal to do duty, and their consequent penalties—the shadiest 
wall lounge of the House of Correction, where he can smoke the calumet 
of peace without its moral binding conditions.” This costs him but a 
trifle of the w due to him, and when the pleasant incarceration is 
expired, he no difficulty in shipping anew at an improved rate of 
wages. It is no wonder that we read, as a corollary from all this, that 
“ American captains will not have anything to do with the modern Eng- 
lish merchant-seaman if they can help it. They hunt out the quiet Bel- 
gian, and orderly Dane or Norwegian.” 

All this, we repeat, is very alarming, even if we make every possible 
deduction on the score of that exaggeration men are vate gems omen a 
into when advocating a theory. An evil, however, brought about in the 
course of a few years is not irremediable. There is good stuff in the sea- 
man to work upon yet ; and we would point to his conduct in the Cri- 
mea and India as evidence of his value even on shore. It is for this rea- 
son we lend our aid to draw attention to the heavy charge made against 
him, that it may lead to investigation and reform. 

Mr. Walker advises a general retura to the apprenticeship system ; 
and not only that, but the establishment in every naval port of a train- 
ing-ship for boys. By this means, we should have abundance of well- 
trained orderly seamen in readiness for any emergency, instead of hav- 
ing “ to man our Baltie fleet with *long-shere riffraff, the spawn of un- 





successful gold-diggers, tempered by a few good and orderly seamen. 
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ts when a government com it, Why sh the owner not 
command the like convenienees for the crews of his ships—the winners 
of his fortune?” In fine, the captains themselves should be informed 
that it is mean and dishonest to give the ruffians and bullies of the ship, 
when the crew are paid off—which they generally do, either from easi- 
ness of character or fear of revenge—a V.G. (very good) certificate. 
Without this certificate, no merchan in would employ them ; but 
the “ registrar might give our man a hint that the Regenerator 
frigate, a gg Cure’em, would enter his name on her books, and no ques- 
tions asked. He would then learn to crack his biscuit, and live like a good 
seaman—or taste the * * *. This su on might be carried out to- 
morrow, and would work silently and with ceriain success.” 
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HURST CASTLE. 


There were not many points of resemblance between Henry VIII. and 
Artbur, Duke of Wellington—between “ Bluff King Hal ”’ and “the Iron 
Duke,”—but both, at least, were impressed with the importance of forti- 
fying the English coast, and felt the necessity of raising defences against 
any sudden invasion. H has dwelt so bitterly upon the vices of 
Anne Boleyn’s husband, that the masses are accustomed to regard him 
as a sanguinary monster—a mere compound of lust and blood-thirstiness 
—and entirely lose sight of his rough patriotism and great mental 
powers. His quick eye discerned the nakedness of the English shore ; 
and at various important points he constructed strongholds, which, 
though in the eye of modern engineers are very insignificant, and cer- 
tainly not calculated to withstand modern projectiles, were then looked 
upon as formidable defences. These forts or “castles” had a strong 
family likeness, and sprang Into existence about the same period. They 
were generally round towers of two stories, mounting from six to twelve 
pieces of ordnance—“ curtall cannons and demy-culvergnes,”’—and gar- 
risoned by small detachments. The tourist to the south coast will find 
many of them still in good preservation, for they were strongly built. 
Some have been enlarged med by modern skill, for they 
were generally placed at points of considerable strategic importance. 
Along the south coast they literally abounded. Calshot, Southsea, Hurst, 
Yarmouth, and Cowes, still bear witness to King Henry’s patriotic fore- 
thought. Of Hurst Castle—one of the best known of 
to give a brief historic sketch. 

Harst Castle was probably built about the years 1639-40. It is the 
key to the narrow channel between the Hampshire coast and the western 
extremity of the Isle of Wight, and completely commands the entrance to 
Southampton Water. From the maia land a narrow peninsula, or rather 
a strip of land, juts out in a curve for about two miles. This peninsula 
is, in fact, a bar of shingle, “ a bank of waterworn chalk flints, and gravel 
derived from the allavial drift, which is so largely distributed over the 
coast district.” Sir Henry Englefield, describing it, says—* It is remark- 
able for its uncommon solidity, for it is merely a submarine cliff of shin- 

le, two hundred feet high, the depth of the channel close to the castle 
ing thirty-three fathoms ; and the tide flows through it with great ra- 
pidity which, at certain times, no boat can stem.”’ Yet this natural break- 
water has remained for centaries. At the extremity of this singular 
point stands Hurst Castle, almost facing Sconce Point and its strong for- 
tifications in the Isle of Wight. It is a circular tower, strengthened with 
semi-circular bastions, and has lately undergone considerable alterations, 
which have rendered it of more importance in a military point of view. 
From hence to Osborne there has been lain down, a submarine telegraph, 
connecting the royal residence with London, and enabling the Queen to 
communicate with her ministers saould any emergency render it neces- 


ese—we propose 


. . 

The historical associations connected with this ancient stronghold are 
few, and of little interest. It became a point of some a in the 
wars between Charles I. and the Parliament, and was early seized by the 
Parliamentarian troops. When Charles I. was removed by the army 
from Carisbrooke Castle, this dungeon—for at that time it was no better 
—treceived for a few days the royal prisoner. The following account of 
this remarkable transaction is from the pen of one of his loyal atten- 
dants, whose narrative is still preserved among the MS. treasures of the 
British Museum :— ‘ 

“In the morning (November 29, 1648,) just at daybreak, the king 
hearing a great knocking at his dressing-room door, sent the Duke of 
Richmond to know what it meant ; he, on inquiring who was there, was 
answered, one Mildmay (one of the servants the parliament had put to 
the king, and brother to Sir Henry.) The dukedemanding what be would 
have, was answered, there were some gentlemen from the army very de- 
sirous to speak with the king; but the knocking increasing, the king 
commanded the duke to let them into his dressing-room. No sooner was 
this done, but before the king got out of his bed, those officers rushed 
into his chamber, and abruptly told the king they had orders to remove 
him. ‘From whom? said the king. They replied, ‘from the army.’ 
The king asked, ‘ whither he was to be removed ;’ they answered, ‘ to 
the castle.’ The king asked, ‘ what castle ?” They again answered, ‘ to the 
castle!’ ‘The castle,’ said the king, ‘is no castle.’ He told them he 
was well enough prepared for any castle, and required them to name the 
castle. After a short whispering together, they said, ‘ Hurst Castle.’ The 
king replied,‘ they could not well name a worse,’ and called to the Duke of 
Richmond to send for the Earl of Lindsey and Colonel Cooke. At first, 
they scrupled at the Earl of Lindsey’s coming ; but the king said, ‘ why 
not both, since both lie together?’ They prom to send for both, but 
sent for neither. And though the Duke of Richmond had ordered the 
king’s breakfast to be hastened, presuming that there was but little pro- 
vision in the desolate castle ; yet, when he was scarce ready, the horses 
being come, they hurried him away, only permitting the duke to attend 
him about two miles, and then told him he must go no further ; when 
he sadly took his leave, being scarce permitted to kiss the king’s hand, 
whose last words were—‘ Remember me to my Lord Lindsey and Colo- 
nel Cooke : and command Colonel Cooke, from me, never to forget the 
passages of this night.’ ” 

And so the coach—cortaining the unhappy king, guarded by two 
troops of horse—moved slowly westward, towards “ Worsley’s Tower, 
@ little beyond Yarmouth haven.” Sad journey, truly, for the captive 
monarch through the silence and the night, with bitterest thoughts for 
his company, and dreariest anticipations of the fature! Surrounded by 
hostile swords—borne onward to a fearful dungeon—menaced, for all 
he knew, with the assassin’s dagger—he presented, as the loyal ser- 
vant says, “a sorrowful spectacle, and a great example of Fortune’s 
inconstancy.” 

In the neighbourhood of Yarmouth haven—a small pert opposite Ly- 
mington river—the king and his attendants rested about an hour, and 
then, the vessel being ready, went aboard. “The wind and tide favour- 
ing,” says Sir Thomas Herbert, “ they crossed the narrow sea in three 
hours, and landed at Hurst Castle.” 

At that time, according to the royalist, Sir Philip Warwick, the castle 
contained only a few “dog-lodgings,” for soldiers. And on a winter 
night, when the wind wailed round the solitary fort, and the wild waters 
beat ceaselessly against its walls, dreary enough must his prison have 
seemed to the doomed monarch! He suspected that his enemies had 
placed him there, as in an almost inaccessible stronghold, that he 
might be got rid of by the midnight dagger. At Carisbrooke something 
of royal state had been preserved, and his true-hearted friends had been 
allowed to attend him ; here, all was dark, desolate, forbidding. No 
spot more suitable for the assassin ! 

But the great Puritan chiefs of England loved not to deal with their 
enemies after the Italian fashion. They were earvest in what they were 
about, and believing Charles Stuart had betrayed the liberties of their 
eountry, resolved to pring him to justice as a traitor in the face of the 
whole world, Accordingly, on the 18th of December, at midnight, there 
was a great stir at Hurst Castle. The trampling of horses, the trail- 
ing of pikes, the falling drawbridge, the shouts of men and officers, woke 
the king from his sleep. He demanded of those who waited on him the 
pe r the sudden commotion, He was told that Colonel Harrison had 
arrived. 

“Do you not know,” he said, hurriedly, to Herbert “ that this is the 
man who intended to assassinate me, as by letter I was informed dur- 
ing the late treaty? This is = piece fit for such a purpose.” 

at Harrison was not a murderer, and his object was simply to escort 
th to Windsor, which the royal reached in safety the 
next day. 

And this is the only historical association of interest connected with 


Hurst Castle. Da the wars with Napoleon it was regarded as a 
stronghold of F tar Bony but its value was never tested ; and 
while England remains queen of seas it will, probably, continue pu- 
dica castra—a virgin 


POPULAR PREACHING IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—I am a very young lady, with very good eyes,—very bright eyes, 
say Sionlin naar bad thet & Gelther tevt aco The chief use I 
make of them is to read to my grandmother, and I need hardly say that 
I have to read to her day by day such parts of your paper as a young lady 
can read, and an old lady hear. Of course I read most of your leading 
articles and reviews, many speeches in Parliament—which, to tell the 
truth, I find very dull work, and, as a general rule, all that you publish 
on philanthropic and religious matters. 

The way I set about it is this,—I just read out the heads, and then, if 
grandmamma thioks she would like to hear the rest of the paragraph, I 
read it. The other day, after having exhausted the leading articles, and 
——- as I thought of interest, I fell upon “ Westminster Abbey 

v 


“ Ah! do let us hear what distinguished divines are going to preach 
this month.” 

So I went on :—“ March 7, the Bishop of St. Andrew’s.” 

“Very good.” interrupted grandmamma, who is rather “ high,”—“ a 
good man—a Wordsworth. I dare say, too, he will find it better worth 
while preaching to a crowd in Westminster Abbey than looking after 
those few stray Episcopalian sheep in the Scotch desert. But read on ; 
who preaches on the 14th, some eminent Low Church divine, I suppose ?” 

“ March 14, Dr. Wordsworth.” 

“ Ah, the Bishop’s brother, the Canon. Very natural that he should 
like to take his turn in these services. A good man too, only rather too 
long-winded, like this easterly gale. Who next? Read on.” 

“ March 21, Dr. Wordsworth.” 

“ Dear me! how careless these newspapers are ; you really must write 
to Mr. Smith, and tell him Ishall give up the Times if they will print it 
so carelessly. Fancy, now, their pntting r Dr. Wordsworth’s name 
again into the list. I dare say it was Mr. Dale, or Mr. Burgess, or some 
less high, they meant; but go on, child, there’s still one Sunday 

eft. 

“ March 28, Dr. Wordsworth.” 

You should have seen grandmamma’s face of astonishment as she ex- 
claimed,—* Dr. Wordsworth again! What does all this mean? Child, 
these are special services for the working-classes, and they are intended 
to draw those classes to the Abbey, more by the attraction afforded by 
the variety of preaching than by anything else ; and yet, unless this be 
all a series of misprints of that careless Zimes, we have a single family 
invading that pulpit for a whole month, and a single member of that fa- 
mily in his own person no less than three times. is it vanity, or learn- 
ing, or obstinacy? What is it? Sit down and write to the Times, and 
‘ask the reason why.’ ” 

So I sat down and wrote this letter, which, as my first attempt, I trust 
you will treat mercifully. After I had finished it my cousin John, who 
has unexpectedly appeared in town from Oxford, though we did not look 
to see him before Easter, has attempted to enlighten our minds. He 
says he sees it all quite clearly. Itisan attempt to revive what he calls 
the “ Trilogies” of the Greeks, who, when they brought out Tragcedies 
for the first time, acted them in batches of three together. “ How the 
ancieat Greeks ever stood it,” said John, in bis rattling way—he is not 
one of your “earnest school ”’—“ I can’t think. I’d like to see Charles 
Kean playing in three Tragcedies one after another ; and how the work- 
ing classes will stand Dr. Wordsworth’s “Trilogy” even with a week’s 
respite between each sermon I can’t think either, unless he be a much 
better performer than our Dons. Besides, these Greek Tragoedies were 
always relieved by a stunning farce which followed them, and how can 
they have farces in the Abbey ?”” 

And so, Sir, I send you this letter and John’s remarks, and I hope you 
will tell us why the Sundays in the month of March are to be divided be- 
tween the East wind out of doors and the Wordsworths inside the Abbey.— 


Yours sincerely, F. E. M.D. 


(We regret that we can give our fair corresponde nt no satisfactory 
answer toher inquiry. We believe it to be a fact that Dr. Wordsworth 
will preach three successive times in the Westminster Abbey services 
during the ensuing month, and that is all we know. We may add, how- 
ever, that listening to one of Dr. Wordsworth’s sermons is anything but 
a farce, though we are not prepared to say that, all things considered, 
listening to these three special-service sermons may not be followed by 
a feeling closely akin to the ludicrous.—Ed. Times.) 


The next day brought out the ‘following note, also addressed to the 
Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—Having when a Westminster boy been compelled to yawn through 
many a dreary batch of Dr. Christopher Wordsworth’s “ Trilogies,” as 
= fair correspondent’s “ Cousin John” neatly terms them, the pecu- 

iar horror with which I consequently regard that eminent and Apoca- 
lyptic divine bas kept me away from the Westminster Abbey services. 

I once had the felicity of listening to a charity sermon preached by Dr. 
Wordsworth in the parish church of Ambleside, when spending an Ox- 
ford long there, come seven or eight years ago. One sentence which fell 
from his honeyed lips struck me as being so judicious, considering the 
place and character of the congregation, that it has remained indelibly 
impressed upon my memory. Speaking of the Lake district, he remarked : 
“ In this beautiful country, my brethren, you see an apotheosis of nature 
and an apodeiknensis of the theopractic Omnipotence!” The rest of the 
sermon was nearly as intelligible. 

If this ke the pasture upon which his present flock is expected to browse 
and be thankful, better emptiness and an east wind than such a banquet 
in a cosy stall is the opinion of Your humble servant, 


Mayfair, March 3. AntI-TRILOGIST. 
— 


A GRAPHIC PORTRAIT. 


This able account of Mr. Commissioner Yeh has been the rounds of the 
press ; but it is so cleverly sketched that we must give it a place in our 
columns. 


Room for the great Mandarin! Preceded by Colonel Hocker, with his 
sword drawn, panied by C dore Elliot and Captain Key, and 
followed by two files of the Marines, waddles the great Yeh himself, 
He is not ushered into the small room, but into the Admiral’s room. 
To place him with the Governor and the General would be to confine a 
pike with two gudgeon. Peh-kwei and Tseang-keun shook at the sound 
of his footsteps. 

If he had six headmen in his train, and if we all stood kidnapped men 
before him, he could not hold his head more haughtily. It is a huge, 
sensual, flat face. The profile is 7 straight from the eyebrow to 
the chin. He wears his Mandarin cap, bis red button, and his peacock’s 
tail, but in other respects has the ordinary quilted blue tunic and loose 
breeches, the universal winter wear of this part of China, He seats him- 
self in an armchair, and some inferior Mandarins who have pressed 
after him stand around and make him a little court. The officers who 
fill the room are passing to and fro upon their own duties, and, of course, 
refrain from staring at him. Yet no one can look upon that face with- 
out feeling thut he is in the presence of an extraordinary man. There 
isa ferocity about that restless, roving eye which almost makes you 
shrink from it. It is the expression of @ fierce and angry, but not cou- 
Tageous animal. While the long nails of his dirty fingers are trembling 
against the table, and his eyes are ranging into every part of the room 
in search of every face, his pose of dignity is too palpably simulated to 
inspire respect, even if you could forget his deeds. But no one can look 
upon him with contempt. 

The two admirals and the General now arrive, and, after some saluta- 





of trouble about those to have them properly buried. I can shew 
your their graves at day.” 


woe men were they?” asked the Admiral, “ and when were they 


“ How can I tell you who were, and how can I remember when 
they were taken? You were fighting from October til! January, when 
you were beaten off and expell am your ships ran away. It was dur- 


ing this 

“it wes evidently not consistent with the dignity of the Admirals and 
General to prolong this conversation. After a moment’s consultation 
they directed Mr. Parkes to assure “his Excellency” that every care 
would be taken for his personal safety and convenience, but that he 
would be removed for the present on board ship. 

“T don’t see any necessity for going on board ship,” replied his Ex- 
cellency, “I can do everything that requires to be done jast as well 
here.” But when Yeh observed that the Admirals were grave and im- 
passible, and that they were about to retire, his eyes roved round the 
room again in terror, and he added, “ Well, I will accept your invita- 
jena wh we shall be very glad to have an opportunity of seeing one 
of your ships. 

t,was more than one hour, however, and after delays so frivolous that 
T cannot describe them, that he was at last fairly seated in his chair. As 
he progressed, with his escort of Marines, along the walls to the landing- 
place, he met a gang of our Commissariat Coolies. I am told that these 
fellows put down their loads and saluted him with a roar of laughter. 
This was too much. He gnashed his teeth with rage and made a threat- 
ening gesture.—Times Corresp, Hong Kong. 

a 
THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


The Canada papers give at length the recent correspondence between 
the Colonial office and the above-named Company, as it has been laid 
before the Canadian Parliament. Unable to find room for it io fall, or 
even in the copious local epitomes, we borrow from the Londou Times 
the subjoined brief abstract. 


The coi ence that has taken place between the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the Colonial-office in consequence of the report of the se- 
lect committee on the affairs of the company has been printed for the in- 
formation of the public, On the 20th of January last Mr. H. Merivale, 
of the Colonial-office, wrote to the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, Mr. Shepherd, informing him of the conditions on which the Gov- 
ernment (of Lord Palmerston) were prepared to renew the existing “ li- 
cense” of the company for a term of 21 years from its expiration on the 
30th of May, 1859, and stating that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to advise Her Majesty to repurchase and take Vancouver's Islet 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company. Mr. Shepherd acquiesced in the con- 
ditions laid down by the Government on the following day (January 21). 
These conditions include the cession of Vancouver’s Islet, and the reser- 
vation (as in the Fag license) of any territories which may be formed 
into colonies by Her Majesty’sGoverament. Supposing the Government 
of Canada to decline to be a party to the proposed reference of the boun- 
dary question to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, it is agreed 
that the objects recommended by the select committee may be attained 
otherwise, the arrangements being left to the supervision of three Com- 
missioners, one to be named by the Queen, one by the Company, and one 
by the Government of Canada, 

The Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in assenting to the pro- 
posals of the Colonial-office, notices that the Red River and Saskatchewan 
districts, mentioned as those which may be pee first desired by Ca- 
nada, are of peculiar value to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and that their 
ultimate loss will probably involve the company in very serious difficul- 
ties, and cause a great increase of expense in carrying on their trade. 
The above] correspondence was transmitted by Mr. ex-Secretary Laboa- 


| chere to the Governor-General of Canada on the 22d of January. Mr. 


Labouchere intimates that the Government decline to raise the legal 

uestion of the claims of the company over the whole territory known as 
Rupert’s Land, and that it must be raised, if at all, by others on their 
own responsibility. As regards the boundary question, the Government ex- 
presses an anxiety to afford every facility for its solution. “I trust that 
in any case,” adds Mr. Labouchere, “a hinery may be provided, 
through the course now pro , which will afford to Canada the means 
of obtaining any districts which she may require for the purposes of set- 
tlement, and to which she may be able to afford the benetits of adminis- 
tration and protection. The tracts claimed by the company under its 
charter are conterminous on the north and west with the whole of that 
great province which is now united under your Government, I there- 
fore look to the gradual aggregation of such portions of those tracts as 
may be found available to that province which contains within its limits 
the noble water communication afforded by the lake8 and the St. Law- 
rence to the Atlantic. I recommend this important subject to the early 
consideration of yourself and your advisers.” 

—_—— 
THE ARMY ESTIMATES FOR 1858-9. 

The total number of men to be muintained as the land forces of her 
Majesty for the ensuing financial year is 222,874, as compared with 
156,993 provided for in the last estimates voted by Parliament. But the 
cost to the country of the additional 65,881 men will be exactly £95,152, 
that being the sum by which the army estimates for 1858-9 exceed those 
of 1857-8. The disproportion between the increase of men and that of 
money is quickly explained. In the last year the establishment of the 
Queen’s troops in India, paid for by the ge of was 30,197 of all 
ranks ; for the next year it will be 92,739. The cost of the increased 
force, as far as regards 62,542 men, therefore, is immediately accounted 
for, and the actual increase of troops for our home and colonial service 
amounts only to 3239 of all ranks. : 

In looking over the army estimates, one is surprised to find an exceed- 
ingly large decrease in the first and most important vote, that relating 
to the pay and allowances of the land forces. The Imperial Govern- 
ment proposes to maintain next year for home and colonial service a 
force of 130,135 men for £3,681,000 ; whereas, a smaller number—viz., 
126,796 cost last year £4,388,000. The increase of men is more than 3000, 
the decrease of cost more than £700,000, The explanation consists in the 
fact that the estimate for next year is to be reduced by two items—one 
of £180,000 for the pay of men wanting to complete the establishment, 
and the other of £500,000 to be paid by the East India Company for ex- 
cess of the number of men sent to India. Thus reduced by £680,000, the 
vote for pay and allowances remains pretty nearly what it was last year. 
Under the head of Miscellaneous there will be an increase of £62,000, 
This includes the recruiting department, which, of course, exhibits a con- 
siderable additional expense. Thus we are not to be surprised that the 
levy money for recruits has increased from £12,000 to £70,000, or that 
the cost of the district recruiting establishments has risen from £42,000 
to £104,000. The purchase of horses, too, costs £98,000, instead of 
£32,000 last year, and the movement of troops also contributes to swell 
the miscellaneous vote, the net increase of which is, on the other hand, 
somewhat corrected by a reduction of the cost of the German military 
settlers at the Cape from £92,000 to £30,000. This force is now on its 
permanent reduced allowance, and we can hardly consider it a bad bar- 





in| gain for the country, which gives us the services of 2338 soldiers for 


£30,000 a-year. The other votes we shall glance-at briefly. There isan 
increase of £37,000 for volunteer corps, of £205,000 for wages to artifi- 
cers, & ; of £270,000 for clothing and necessaries ; of £125,000 for pro- 
visions, forages, fuel, light, &c. ; £45,000 for warlike stores, &c. ; £44,000 
for fortifications ; and £130,000 for civil buildings and barracks. The 
items of decrease include £50,000 lese than last year for the embodied 
Militia ; £1,932 on the cost of the War Office ; £27,000 on manufactur 
ing establishments, &c.; and £60,000 on educational and scientific 
branches. For the whole of the effective services the increase is £77,000, 
and for the non-effective there is an addition of £12,000, roy. princi- 
pally from out-pensions and widows’ peurions—the relics of the Crimean 
war. The net increase on the whole estimates is thus, as we have stated, 


tions, which were naturally more embarrassing to the capiors than the | £95,000. 


captive, the English Admiral inquired whether Mr. Cooper, sen., was 
still living. You will recollect the circumstances under which this gen- 
tleman was kidnapped. Yeh burst forth into a loud laugh, which sounded 
to every one present as though he were recollecting and enjoying the re- 
collection of this poor man’s sufferings. When he had finished his ca- 
chinnations he replied, “I can’t recollect about this man, but I will 
make inquiries to-morrow, and if he can be found you shall bave him.” 

The disgust was at that moment so great, for many in the room had 
known and esteemed poor Cooper, that if the audience could have decided 
the matter Yeh would have been taken out and hanged. 

He was told that his answer was not courteous, and he replied that it 
was, at any rate, the only answer he should give. 

The Admiral now asked whether he bad any other prisoners alive in 
his custody. He appeared to have misunderstood the question, for he 





replied, ‘‘ Those 18 men were my prisoners of war. I took a great deal 





The strength of Her Majesty’s army of all ranks next year will be 
222,874, of whom 130,135 belong to the Home and Colonial, and 92,739 
to the East Indian establishments. The last figure includes 13,245 men 
forming the depots of regiments in India, who are stationed at home. 
The establishment of Her Majesty’s troops actually serving in India is 
79,494, made up of 3,088 officers, 5,612 non-commissioned officers, and 
70,794 men. The different arms of the service in India are thus repre - 
sented ;— -— Horse Artillery, 810 ; Cavalry, 8,217 i Royal oA 
4,706 ; Royal Engineers, 499 ; Military Train, 278; Infantry, 64,948 ;. 
and Medical Staff Corps, 36. The numbers of the royal army serving: 
there before the mutiny were 2,985 cavalry, and 21,756 infantry. The 
increase of men in the Queen’s army actually serving in India is 54,263. 
men, by which number consequently the home force has been reduced. 
The deficiency will be thus made up. As regards the cavalry, there were 
seven regiments in all sent to India in the course of 1857. When on the. 
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Se Ne... ie ee 
“ The President—You first made admissions, and then you retracted 
them. Finally, on the 9th of February, you addressed a letter to the 
Attorney-General in which you protest your innocence. 
« ni—I have in fact an explanation to give. I have long endea- 
ence of my country, and this idea has occu- 
pied my mind without any feeling of hatred against France being mixed 
it. All my hatred was against the Austrians, who since 1815 
have never ceased to persecute us and plunder us. I have never ceased 
oe against Austrian domination, and this is the only crime of 
which I have been guilty. In 1848 I hoped with all Italy that the 
end of Austrian domination had arrived. A Constituent Assembly hav- 
ing been convoked at Rome I was elected to form part of it. There, see- 
ing a French army landed, we thought it came as a friend, but when we 
saw it came as an enemy we were painfully astonished. An engagement 
having placed a certain number of French soldiers in our hands, we took 
advantage of an armistice which the French Generai accorded us to re- 
store him his prisoners. This surrender took place at the advanced posts 
to the cry of ‘ Vive la France! Vive L’Italie!’ Ata later period every 
one knows how the engagements, the mises, and the armistice were 
kept. But ic spite of that the political men who then directed affairs at 
Rome did not cease to show attachment towards France, so persuaded 
were we all that that war was the act of the government and not of the 


s 


2. 

“The President—The freedom allowed to the defence ought to make 
us tolerate such words ; but we will revert to them. 

“ Orsini—Be it so ; but ifI be allowed to explain I shall do so with 
the same moderation as I have hitherto shown. To return to our senti- 
ments towards France, I will say we consider her as so foreiga to what 
—_ at Rome, that in all the conspiracies which have taken place at 

ome since the duration of the occupation measures were always taken 
and orders given that in case of executions or in case of success the 
French army should be — The fall of the Roman republic becoming 
an accomplished fact, I have not ceased to labour for the liberation of 
my country. Instead of placing myself, as Mazzini, in the way of con- 
epiracie which sends out a ecore or so of armed men in the street, where 

y are stupidly shot down, I wished at first to pursue my object by 
legal means. When in England, I wrote and spoke to the public in fa- 
vour of political intervention. I + to the authorities, and I ad- 
dreesed petitions to the Queen for the same purpose. Seeing that all 
those ended in nothing, the faith I had in my cause urged me to find 
out the reasons of my failure. I will not now detail the reasons which 
convinced me that the Emperor ee has an interest diametrically 
opposed to the independence of Italy. Once convinced that this was the 
ag ee to our independence, I confess that I resolved to 


“ I make this avowal frankly. I should have preferred executing this 
design alone, but close access to the Emperor was not easy, and I was 
therefore obliged to seek associates. After having approved my plans, 
and given their consent and assistance, these men abandon me to-day, 
and it is their testimony which has led to my capture by you. I will 
not show reprisals. I will not recriminate on them. I pardon them, 
and I offer my head as a sacrifice to my country. Before my judges 
I will occupy myself with one thing—my character. Let me not be 
judged by the declarations of these men. [ do not accuse them. But 
fear, which is a dan; 8 counsellor, has forced on them a system of al- 
legations which are hot in conformity to the trath. The regard which I 
have for the guilty sufficiently exclaims what my conscience prescribes 
towards an innocent person. Mr. Allsop is pursued as an accomplice. 
Well, then, I am bound to say, that Mr, Allsop has never had any know- 
1 of this project of nation. He assisted me in the making of 
the bs, in the belief that they were to be employed in an insurrec- 
tionary attempt in Italy. As to M. Bernard, the t I owe to truth 
does not permit me to affirm that I have not told him that the bombs 
were to be employed in France, but I cannot still assert that I told him 
so. I oftener conversed with him about Italy than about France. * * * 





Tue Dictator (So-caLLep).—What is the cause of Lord Palmerston’s 
downfall? In one word—Distrust. A distrust occasioned by his own 
conduct—a distrust which some have been feeling for years, and which 
in others has = been admitted in exchange for confidence—a distrust 
which, once kindled up, bas shed its light on his whole past career and 
his essential character—a distrust so widely spread and so deeply felt, 
as to reach alike the decided and the modente, the peaceful and the 
perm ata and, in fact, all parties and classes—a distrust which has not 
only hurled him from the pinnacle of power, but which will go very 
far, probably quite far enough, to prevent his being ever again found in 
the ye rg of that power. 

The division on the night of the 19th of February was not only re- 
markable for the significant names which were contained in the majority, 
comprehending most of the men to whom different classes in this country 
look with confidence ; but also for the omissions in the list of the Minis- 
terial minority. It was reinforced by 15 Conservatives ; but where was 
the liberal strengih? With all the power and prestige of office, it only 
reckoned, gers the aforesaid 15, at 200, Where were they? Not 
at a distance, antic pating no important struggle. Not gone to keep 
holiday in country houses. Not away on basi or p No. 
They were there, within reach of the master’s call. There, within length 
of the whipper-in’s lash. It is affirmed by those who had opportunities 
of observing, that a sufficient number of them to turn the ie and re- 
verse the majority had actually heard the debate, and only made their 
exit into the outer lobby. They stood by, while Palmerston fell. Dis- 
trast Sue seectied them, as a body of its tried supporters, and they were 





It is openly said in the House of Commons that many more than the 
ty of 19 votes which turned out Ministers were given against Lord 
Palmerston on lig | personal grounds. Numbers think him overbear- 
ing and insolent, and expressed their determination to “ tame him.” The 
contemptuous terms in which, in the Indian debate, he spoke of a “ set 
of mere merchants,” stuck in the gizzard of the “ great ones” of the City, 
and his slashing taunts and rebuffs of all who o} him, are trea- 
sured up and “ paid out” when the turn serves. The reply on Gibson’s 
motion was, for bad temper, and want of self-command, utterly without 
example in a leader of the house ; and it is remarked that a Premier was 
bays Apne bag 80 at. “ Question! question!” and “ Oh! 
sounds seldom ap; to such a personage, under great 
provocation. The cheering on the announcement ng tye of was 
uite arecpntentes. Mr. White actually threw up his hat in the air. 
rd Paimerston threw down the list of the division with every sign of 
testy contempt !—London Weekly Dispatch. 


—_——_— 


EscaLave Or THE WALLS or Canton ; Tae First Ur.—Twenty minutes 
before the appointed time the French advanced, and of course the Eng- 
lish could not be — back. They had crossed the ditch, and were 
clustered under the wall before the scaling ladders could be brought up. 
A daredevil young Frenchman had taken off his shoes and gaiters, and 
was trying to work himself up the southern angle of the bastion, aided 
by Luard, who was him up with the muzzle of the French- 
man’s own firelock, when a was , and Luard, leaping upon 
it, stood first upon the wall. He was followed by a 
band-master of the 59th, and Colonel Hope Graham. At the same in- 
stant of time Stuart, of the Engineers, was balancing in air upon a break- 
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right, to the wall upwards towards the hill. Helter-skelter, awa 
Supwenh Ging he Tartars down into the town and before them 
along the wall, un 


ransom, which Lord Canning immediatel 
“ Examiner.’—(The same thing is related by the Times correspondent.) 





‘More Murpers 1 Inp1a.—We learn with deep regret that Sir M. 
Jackson, Capt. Patrick Orr, Lieut. Barnes, and Sergt.-Major Morton, have 
been all put to death by the Sepoys, at the instigation of the Fyzabad 
mutineers.—Calcutta Englishman, Jan. 23. 








MONSIEUR MUSARD. 

Mr. ULLMAN has much ay in announcing that he has concluded an engagement 
with MONSIEUR MUSARD, the celebrated we, aad p' the d Con- 
certs Musagp i Parts. and conductor of the ed Bais Masques, which are annualiy 
given at the Iurpertat Grawp Orgra. Monsieur Musard will arrive in New York in the 
Arabia, due on Friday of the present week, and makes his 

First appearance in America, in a Series of Monster Concerts and 

Balls, on or about the 6th of April. 

The followt ‘inent Solo Players. from the Grand Coon in Pi the Musard Concerts 
on the Boulevards, the Garde Imp je, and the famous Musique des Guides, will appear at 
these Concertr, in addition to an imposing foree of 

ONE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 
MONS. LEGENDRE, First Cornet a piston, from the Garde Imperiale. 
MONS. DEMERSMANN, First Bolo Flute and Peccolo, from the Concerts Musard. 
MONS. MOREAU, First Solo Ophicleide, from the Concerts M usards. 
MONS. Bevexe, First Sulo Hautboy, from the Opera in Paris. 
MONS. ARTUS, First Solo Basseon, from la Masique des Guides. 


Several en with some of the most ll pending, which, 
when conc) , will be duly annoanced. 


SIMPSON’'S GREAT HISTORICAL PAINTING 
or THE 
RESTORATION OF THE 


ARCTIC SHIP ‘“*‘RESOLUTE.”’ 
BY THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
OF ENGLAND. 











[PALNTED BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY.] 
Is now on Exhibition at the Gallery of . 
W. SCHAUS, 629 Broadway, New York. 
Admission Twenty-Five Cents.—Open from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


L4gzs FBErys THEATRE, 624 Broadway, near Houston 
Street. new Theatre has P by the n voice of the publie 
and the press, the most perfectly constructed establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali 
ties ‘ect, and the line of sight preserved from every part of the house. 
ADMISSION.—Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cenis ; Pulemy Sete, 35 conto; Orchestra 
Stalls, $1; Family Circle, 2 conte; Private Boxes, $6 and $8. Office open from 8 till 4 














a@ We beg to thank the Young Men’s Christian Association, New Crieans, 
for a particular favour.——A few copies of numbers 1, 2, and 8, of the current 
volume of the Albion, if sent to us, would be gratefully accepted.——Ovr AGENTS. 
—Mr. John Nimmo, our well known resentative in Canada, has commenced 
his annual collection in Toronto.—Mr. E. L. Snow is entrusted with the Albion 
business in the Valley of the Mississippi, and will return by the usual western 
route.—Mr. J. E. Lyman is collecting our dues in the Southern seaboard states. 
—We beg to commend these gentlemen to the courtesies of the Albion’s friends. 
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A Herd of Small Deer. 

The Scotch have a proverb—which we trust we shall not mar by mis- 
spelling—to the effect that ‘many mickles make a muckle.” So was it 
with the contents of the Arabia’s mail-bag, over which we are now pa- 
tiently chewing the cud, whilst awaiting something a little fresher than 
a date three weeks old from Liverpool. When the Arabia came into 
port, it was currently rumoured that she brought no news ; and this was 
the fact, if the objects of universal craving be limited to a sanguinary 
battle, the death of a sovereign, a revolutionary outbreak, a fall of ten 
per cent in stocks, a ferocious murder, or some single event that sets 
all the town talking in a breath. According to this estimate, the 
budget was indeed a slim one; yet upon the whole a more curiously 
varied one is seldom sifted by the chiffoniers of the public press. 
Apart from the prospects of our own new Ministry, and the trial of the 
Italian conspirators in Paris, which are themes very far from exhausted, 
the minor items are numerous. The mere mention of them, or at most 
a passing word upon each, will suffice to show their multiplicity and 
value. 

Commencing hap-hazard, there is the case of Mr. Isaac Butt, M.P., 
charged before a Committee of the House of Commons with corruption— 
that is to say with taking money, as a legal advocate, from an ex-Ameer 
of Scinde, and undertaking to press on Parliament his claims against the 
East India Company. Mr. Butt, it is true, is exculpated. He has not 
abused his privileges ; and Mr. Roebuck, who was the prime mover 
in the prosecution, is to a certain extent ditcomfitted. But the 
question of paid Parliamentary agency is again thrown open ; 
nor can it be denied that the system must often expose the most honest 
Members to the chances of finding themselves in a false pesition. The 
complaint against Mr. Butt is said also by some writers to come with a bad 
grace from Mr. Roebuck, long the salaried representative of certain Co- 
lonial malcontents; but it must be admitted in fairness that there is a 
wide difference between upholding political claims and managing pecu- 
niary. The subject, you perceive, is fruitful and suggestive.—Or take 
something of more general interest. It is proposed that another World’s 
Fair shall be held in London in 1861, and the policy of the proposal is 
debated at length. Ten years will then have elapsed since the great and 
successful inauguration of these modern high festivals of nations—and 
the idea therefore pleases the lovers of chronological order. In 1861, we 
are further told by them, the Prince of Wales will attain his majority ; and 
those who love to bask in the rays of Royalty at an infinitesimal distance 
are in raptures at the thought of thus celebrating the young heir’s advent 
to manhood. They have bungled however slightly as to dates—for inas- 
much as his Royal Highness was born in 1841, he will be but twenty at 
the date in question, and moreover he will already have passed by two 
whole years the period at which, in his case, legal manhood is attained. 
Material enough here for a discussion. Our own belief is that a suffi- 
ciently long interval will not have elapsed.—Again, upon a matter more 
lively still, with what unction might we dilate upon the humour of the 
Manchester Guardian, which, taking for ita text the published reports of a 
fisticuffing scene that occurred not long since at Washington, sets forth 
the floor of the House of Commons as the arena, and christens the combat- 
ants with Parliamentary names familiar to all British ears. There is 











the military episodes in India and China, not a few might be cited, includ- 
ing the French claim to all the glory at Canton, against which we might 
bring forward a few facts given elsewhere ; but we perceive that we have 
already wasted too much space in approaching the two most serious points 
for consideration, and we therefore turn over a batch of doubtful reports 
and crude ideas to our garner of Facts and Fancies. 

It would neither be fair or discreet to foretell the policy of a new Mi- 
nistry taking office on the spur of the moment, by the hustings’ addresses 
of its members who have to go through the process of re-election. We 
abstain therefore, with one exception, from reference to these got-up com- 
positions, which for the most part also are decidedly vague. The party 
will hereafter be guided by its Chief, or we shall hear enough of those 
who take a line of their own. So far as we know at present, there is no 
serious attempt to oppose the return of the various candidates, though 
contests may take place where seats are altogether abandoned, as in the 
instance of the British and Irish Lord Chancellors. 

Lord Stanley’s epeech at King’s Lynn has been much quoted and 


| highly approved. And it merits all the praise which has been bestowed 


upon it, for it is a manly and free-spoken exposition of general views, and 
a highly honourable setting-forth of his Lordship’s motives in regard to 
public life. It confirms our favourable opinion of the new Colonial Min- 
ister, and our belief that he foreshadows the advent of a new race of 
statesmen, which is a consummation devoutly to be wished. There 
was a candour natural to himself personally in what he said, 
and a reserve inseparable from his new position, which were most 
felicitously blended. He did not tread the narrow round of unmeaning 
generalities, but unburdened himself of two or three ideas that have 


_|the ring of the true metal. Thus he spoke of Russia and America, 


as the two young and vigorous empires, which are destined half a cen- 
tury hence to overshadow the world, alluding especially to this country 
with “sincere admiration and sympathy.” We don’t happen to agree 
with Lord Stanley that a close alliance between two possibly weaker 
nitions is the most natural defence against two possibly stronger. On 
the contrary, if the point were ripe for discussion, and if it were based on 
any thing but the most remote of contingencies, we should say that policy 
that policy dictated the union of those two, whose similarity of pursuits, 
institutions, laws, and manners, makes union easy and pleasant. We 
would only compliment this comparatively young statesman upon his 
power to step beyond the bounds of official routine —Again, whilst fol- 
lowing his father in his mode of looking at the French difficulty, he 
found words of kindly sympathy with the band of liberals, politically 
exiled, whom he generously acquitted of all participation, in thought or 
deed, in the crime of the 14th of January.—We have only room to add 
that Lord Stanley is not apparently more sanguine as to the stability of 
his father’s adminstration, than others of hiscolleagues who have been be- 
fore the public. He took office, he says, solely because he could not 
with propriety decline to “support the political position ” of one so 
nearly and dearly connected with him. It isa comfort to believe that 
nothing in Lord Stanley’s conduct of his own Department will be likely 
to shelve him, when his party goes out. His country stands seriously in 
need of young blood such as his. 
France and Italy. 

The remarkable letter addressed by Orsini to Louis Napoleon has given 
rise to plenteous comment. Will anything come of it? With one foot 
on the scaffold, this daring and earnest young Italian beseeches the Em- 
peror whose life he has attempted—not to spare him—but to review and 
change his own policy as regards the Italian peninsula. Orsini denounces 
—and he could scarcely do otherwise—the despotism of Austria. Louis 
Napoleon permits the denunciation to appear in the rigidly-supervised 
columns of the Moniteur! Will any thing, we say, come of it? Having 
found that his repressive and coercive measures are failing in their 
effects, is he about to try a different and an opposite course? 
He is capable of it, if it would serve his purpose > but the mere fact of 
this publication, singular as it is, hardly warrants a decided inference— 
at least prudence whispers thus, when later intelligence must be so cloee 
at hand. The Italian question, as it is called, has also assumed a little 
additional importance, from a protracted Conference of the most respee- 
table refugees in London, who, disclaiming any fellow-feeling whatever 
with the would-be assassins, are urgent for their nationality being taken 
into account by the leading powers of Europe. On the whole, it would 
not greatly surprise us to find Lord Malmesbury vindicating the rights 
of the imprisoned English engineers at Naples, with the concurrence of 
his close ally of the Tuileries. 

In the meantime, some of the Reddest of the Red Republicans in Eng- 
land are strengthening the hands of the enemies of civil liberty, by pub- 
lic avowals of the assassin’s code, and sanguinary appeals to the unscrupa- 
lous. Of them, and of the Frenchmar under examination in London as 
a participant in tbe late plot, and of the prospect of Lord Derby’s inten- 
tions as to a Conspiracy Bill being modified by the test to which the law, 
as it exists, is now applied, we might say more—but whilst we write the 
Liverpool steamer of the 13th inst., is announced, and these things most 
probably will be glanced at in a Postscript. 

Postscript. 

The summary of news published by the Associated Press yesterday 
afternoon was exceedingly concise. It announced that, on the re-aseem- 
bling of the House of Commons, on the 12th inst., Mr. Disraeli stated 
that a very satisfactory despatch had been received from Count Wa- 
lewski, in reply to Lord Malmesbury’s communication. So ends this 
branch of the controversy, which has simply had the effect of placing 
Lord Derby in Lord Palmerston’e shoes. Arrests in France continue to 
be numerous. The conspirators do not seem to have been executed yet ; 
but their application for a new trial has been refused ;—Consols on the 
12th inst., 96§ a 963.—Nothing new from India. 





The Military Code of Honour. 

Some years ago at the time of Lord Cardigan’s Trial for attempting 
Captain Tuckvtt’s life in a duel, there appeared a Pamphlet in England, 
entitled “ Killing by Duel No Murder,” which was supposed to have 
emanated from the prolific pen of a well-known Divine. It was intend- 
ed as a satirical defence of the Code of Honour, and embraced all the 
arguments usually advanced by men of honour—and men of the world 
—in itsfavour. The public sentiment in Great Britain had been already 
aroused by the wretched spectacle of two Noblemen, whose moral and 
personal courage was too well proved for any such proceeding—the 
Duke of Wellington and Earl Winchelsea—stooping to satisfy their an- 
ger by the interchange of bullets on Wimbledon Common. In that in- 
stance, he who had been Commander-in-Chief of the British Army set the 
example of disobeying his own orders against duelling in the Service, and 
challenged to deadly combat the leading representative of the Pro- 
testant and Patrician elements in the Upper House. The cause of 
religion and morality then received a blow, which it required all 
the influence of the pulpit and the press to counteract. For- 
tunately however for our domestic happiness, these prevailed ; and 
the penalties which attend any infringement of the law, combined with 
the universal abhorrence of the duellist in society, have all but abolished 








both wit and common sense in satire thus delicately administered — Of; 


the appeal to the argumentum ad ensem in personal quarrels, between sol- 
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diers or students, legislators or vestry-men. We wish it were so in this 
country. The newspapers are still warm with the details of a Court- 
Martial beld upon a Colonel in the U. S. army for sending challenge 
to another officer, his superior, and for upbraiding him because he de- 
clined to accept it. The accused was acquitted—the Court having re- 
the strictest technical proof that the letters submitted to them 
contained a challenge totidem verbis. But the intention of the writer 
could not be doubted or misunderstood ; and the Secretary of War has 
very properly expressed, ia a General Order, his dissent from the con- 
clusion of the Court, although it must be owned that the offender has ob- 
tained the sympathies of the public. 
But we are wandering from our design in broaching this subject, 
which assuredly was not to play the censor on by-gones at home, still 
less on recent occurrences here. It was simply to call attention to a 
strange and anomalous event—a duel fought in Prussia, with results 
which carry their own warning and instruction. A family quarrel, it 
seems, took place at Konigsberg between two officers related or connected 
by marriage, General de Plehwe and Lieutenant Jachmann, and led to a 
challenge from the former. The Lieutenant laid the affair before a Coun- 
cil of Honour, composed of officers of his own Regiment. They decided 
that the chailenge ought to be withdrawn ; but as the General refused 
to be bound or influenced by their decision, a meeting between the two 
principals was arranged, in the presence of five officers delegated by the 
Council in question!! The Lieutenant received his antagonist’s ball in 
the face ; but recovering his self-possession, he returned the fire 
and with such precision, as to kill the headstrong General on the spot. 
The slain man pays dearly for his folly. The survivor will probably be 
incarcerated for twelve months, and then dismiseed the army. It is con- 
cerning the fate of the real culprits in this singular case, that we shall be 
curious. We mean of course those administrators of the Military Code 
of Honour, who, having determined that a duel ought not to take place, 
had the incredible fatuity to sanction it by their presence. We are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the particulars, or familiar with the usages 
of the Prussian service, to say precisely what they ought to have done. 
How the case might have been managed by the intervention of the Com- 
mandant or the Police, or by the public denouncement of the blood- 
thirsty General, it is not for us to determine. We can only say, upon the 
face of it, that this Council of Honour—in itself a humane, a laudable, a 
really chivalrous institution—appears to have been guilty of the most 
contemptible moral cowardice. We shall be glad to hear that the mem- 
bers are speedily brought to account for it. 





Revivals—A Stirring of Dead Bones. 

The word “ Revival,’ of Native Americaa origin, has suddenly been 
revived, and brought into common use. Strengthened by the sanction 
of preachers, the favourable notice of editors, and the good wishes of the 
Protestant Churches, it has now become well known among all classes 
of society. It would be hard to define exactly what the word means ; 
but we interpret it as an extraordinary impulse, original with the few, 
and communicated to the many, which operating on the hearts of 
thoughtless young heathen, as well as tough old sinners, reminds them 
of the neglected duties of the present, and the studiously concealed de- 
mands of the future. Conscience is the medium through which it exer- 
cises its force. 

What fruit the present movement may produce, and to what extent it 
may be considered as having a national character, must be left to time 
to determine. We can only state the facts as they are reported in this 
city, confirmed as they are by the daily sight of many serious and me- 
lancholy faces, by an unusual collection of persons round the doors of 
churches, hitherto deserted in the day-time, and by the nervous, doubt- 
fal manner with which all observant men allude to the subject. 

Now there is no use in trying to stop water when it first bursts through 
the dam : it is wiser to direct it into ordinary channels, where its fertil- 
izing properties may benefit the fields, or its power aid the exertions of 
the labourer. This matter of religious revival bears some resemblance 
at present to an outbreak of the small-pox in a few isolated but densely 
populated districts, It has spread like g contagious disease, and shows 
the same sort of symptoms upon the surface. God grant that, unlike 
the pest, it may penetrate beneath the skin, and change the constitution 
of the patient for the better! But the ancient proverb, Ne quid nimis, 
should operate as a caution against carrying any measure to excess, 
Reaction is too apt to follow a violent treatment ; and the bent bow 
will either break. or injure the holder, by the violence of its re- 
bound. This movement is not new—men always must feel, as they 
have felt, earnestly about that which concerns their eternal wel- 
fare; and we would only raise a caveat against the danger of 
turning zeal into fanaticism, and religious fervour into hypocri- 
sy. The comparatively recent examples of Wesley and Whitfield have 
shown the extent of the field which awaits the labours of pious, earn- 
est, faithful men. The schools of the Spiritualists and the Mormons 
point out the abuse of these exertions, and the errors or delusions of men 
who, in their anxiety to be saved, are not satisfied with the ways appointed 
by Providence for that object. The past is the guide of the future ; for, 
as Coleridge has wisely remarked—“ To most men, experience is like the 
stern lights of a ship, which illumine only the track it has passed.” 
Properly directed, this religious awakening will produce large and bene- 
ficial results among the masses ;—perverted, it becomes dangerous to the 
whole community, as unsettling their belief and upsetting the established 
order of things. It may throw great power into the hands ofa few. We 
shall feel more confidence in its success, when we see that some really 
good and influeatial individuals have been found to identify themselves 
with the movement, and to regulate its course. 





The Watering-Places Distanced. 

If any of our male readers—not being gouty or octogenarian—chance 
to have at their disposal three months’ leisure, a few hundred dollars, 
and an old broad-brimmed felt hat, we can help them to a profitable in- 
vestment. Let them obtain leave of absence—domestic or occupational, 
as the case may be; convert certain bank-notes into English sovereigns 
or French napoleons ; have the crown of their hats padded with a good 
layer of cotton, and a flapper of some thick material appended thereto, 
for protecting the back of the neck against a too ardent sun ;—this done, 
and being possessed also of fair health and a clear conscience, let them 
on the Ist of May step on board the steamer Ericsson, Captain Lowber, 
and give themselves up to the delightful experiences of a voyage to and 
from the Mediterranean. 

The owners of this staunch vessel have laid out such a seductive pro- 
gramme, that we see not how those, who can compass it, will be able 
to resist the temptation. Nor need the heat of the season deter any, 
but the most milk-soppy individuals, from adventnring on a course so 
novel and fraught with interest. The rapid motion of a steamer creates 
such a draught of air, that whilst at sea no inconvenience from that cause 
need be apprehended. Onshore, it is otherwise ; the Syrian summer sun 
can scorch undoubtedly. But who that has scoured the world does not 
know that, under the stimulus of sight-seeing and the excitement of 
gratified associations, emall p " y become altogether 
insignificant? And the sights to be seen are. neither few nor 
common place—Gibraltar, with its embrasured rocks and impregna- 





ble fortifications—the opposite shores of Africa—Malta, full of 
historical souvenirs, and the strongly guarded station of the British 
Mediterranean fleet—Alexandria, with a trip to Cairo and an ascent of 
the Pyramids—Jaffa, the port of entry for a land ride to Jerusalem and 
and chief points of attraction in Palestine—Constantinople, by far the 
loveliest site in the world—the Acropolis of Athens—the multiform phe- 
nomena of Naples! What a store-house of knowledge ready for inspec- 
tion! What opportunity for improvement in bodily health! What 
sources of pleasure, that will bear looking back upon! Philandering at 
Newport or Saratoga probably has some secret charm, or it would not be 
followed up with such miraculous perseverance by the annual pilgrims 
to those shrines of Fashion. Nevertheless, the returning devotees gene- 
rally bring back thence pale faces and dyspeptic air. Will not some of 
them essay a bolder flight, in search of enlarged ideas, bronzed cheeks, 
and a stouter frame ? 





A Model Privateersman. 

One fine morning last week the fugitive barque Adriatic, whose adven- 
tures in the Mediterranean have given her celebrity far and wide, sailed 
safely into Savannah river. It was assumed that about that very time 
the great land-locked sea of Europe was scoured by French men-of-war 
in pursuit of the runaway ; that every lurking-place in Corsica, Sardinia, 
and the Balearic Isles, was watched and guarded ; and that at the Gut of 
Gibraltar a squadron was lying in wait, despatched from Toulon to inter. 
cept the daring rover. Now there is no reason to believe that all this 
extreme of vigilance was exercised. On the contrary, the narrative of 
Captain Durham himself, put into shape by the Savannah Republican, ra- 
ther diminishes than adds to the gentleman’s laurels. There was no cap- 
ture, and consequently no second escape ; and the perils, which the Adri- 
atic underwent, at and off Spezzia, were those of a lee shore and deficient 
ground tackle. Let bowever the romance of the thing melt away as it 
may, sufficient remains to establish beyond peradventure that the Captain 
is a bold and exceedingly skilful"seaman, as well as a very unscrupulous 
personage. He is evidently cut out for a privateersman ; and the unthink- 
ing are more ready to applaud his dash, than to censure him for bringing 
into disrepute a flag that is borne on every sea. Captain Durham’s con- 
duct in truth was such as might be expected from a slaver or a fillibus- 
ter ; such as would tend to break down confidence between maritime na- 
tions in the fulfilment of implied and respective obligations ; such as 
must make the treatment of American merchant-ships in foreiga ports 
rigorous to the letter. . 

And yet, so strong is the influence of success, so unfailing the sympa- 
thy with evil-doers, that one of our most respectable contemporaries 
thinks Captain Durham deserving the honour of a public reception! An- 
other—more judicious in its estimate of the whole affair—suggests that 
the present is a fitting time for enquiry into the working of the French 
maritime cede, though one might suppose the moment somewhat inaus- 
picious, so far as the French government is concerned. Even the House 
of Representatives at Washington has taken up the subject, with a view 
of compensating the owners of the Adriatic for the injury inflicted upon 
them by the Admiralty Courts of Aix and Marseilles! The gross viola- 
tion of a law, as it stands, is a singular preparative for a request that 
such law may be ameliorated. Captain Durham by his rash and unjusti- 
fiable behaviour may have saved his owners some loss ; but he has put 
back the chance of a reformation, where it seems to have been greatly 
needed. 





Thanks on Behalf of the St. George’s Society. 

More than once we have taken occasion to laud the excellent taste of 

Mr. Be}mont, which led him to collect the fine Gallery of Pictures brought 
home by him recently from Europe ; as also his doubly thoughtful libe- 
rality, in granting public access to it, and in appropriating the proceeds 
to charitable ends, at a period of great distress, We did not know how- 
ever till very lately, that in this last respect we should be called upon to 
make particular acknowledgment, But so it is; and we do it with the 
sincerest pleasure. 
Mr. Septimus Crookes, President of the St. George’s Society, has re- 
ceived from Mr. Abraham Cozzens, Chairman of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement of the Exhibition of Mr. Belmont’s Pictures, a cheque for two 
hundred and fifty -dollars for the St. George’s Chariteble Fund, with 
an intimation that it was sent at Mr. Belmont’s suggestion and request. 
Due thanks have been of course officially conveyed ; still, at the risk of 
the remark that recipients of favours are apt to be glib in thanks, we 
must further compliment the donor on this choice of one of the partici- 
pants in his bounty. Earnest efforts have, we know, been made, and not 
unnaturally, to secure a portion for this or that benevolent Institution ; 
bnt Mr. Belmont has decided, and wisely we think, that the English emi- 
grant should not be overlooked among those who stand in need of a help- 
ing hand. Our countrymen, as a class of settlers, may well be called 
good citizens. Whilst pursuing their callings, they respect and conform to 
the institutions of the land of their adoption or residence ; and they are 
never found meddling in’local disturbances, or taking part in sectional 
politics. Still, inasmuch as they are not exempt from old age and 
sickness and the consequences of hard times, contributions on their be- 
half are always well bestowed. 


Canada. 

The Canadian Parliament adjourned unexpectedly, on Monday last, 
owing to the serious illness of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. The Easter recess however was only anticipated by two days. It 
extends to the 7th of next month. 

We had purposed saying something on the important papers touching 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, which have just been made public ; but are 
compelled to yield to a pressure of other matter. 





The New British Ministry. 


There are a few additions to be made to our list of last week.—The Lords of the 
Treasury are, the Earl of Derby, the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, Lord Henry Gor 
don Lennox, Thomas Edward 7 ., and Henry Whitmore, Esq.—The 
Lord Advocate for Scotland is John Inglis, Esq., Dean of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates.—Col. the Hon. A. N. Hood, Scots Fusileer Gds. to be Equerry in Ordii 
to H. M.—Private Secretaries: Mr. M. Drummond to Lord Derby ; Mr. 
Franks to the Lord President of the Council ; Mr. W. Peel and Mr. JH Orde 
to Maj. Gen. Peel—Mr. Henry Baillie, M.P., for Inverness-shire, who is under- 
stood to have been an unsuccessful aspirant to a seat in the Cabinet, is now said 
to have accepted his former office of Secre to theBoard of Control.—It is ra- 
moured that the Duchesses of Wellington and Athol have resigned their offices 
as Ladies in Waiting to her Majesty.—Mr. Knight, M.P., has been appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Poor-law Board. 


—_—— 


yauste. 


Our friends of the Crescent City are as fierce as Turks about the assertion of 
some of our New York papers that the “ Huguenots” had been “twenty years 
in crossing the Atlantic” to appear in America. Nor is their wrath altogether 
unprovoked. For New Orleans we suppose may fairly be considered an Ameri- 
can city, notwithstanding its Gallic affinities and proclivities, and New Orleans 
heard the “‘ Huguenots” only three years after it was first produced in Paris. 
In 1839 this chef d’ewvre was put upon the stage of the Theatre d’Orleans with a 
very fair cast, and it has been played there more or less regularly ever since. 
Nor is this all. Before the opera was first sung in this city by Salvi, Marini, 
Bosio, and Steffunone, in 1850, it had been given at the Park Theatre by the 
French troupe from our sister capital. Certainly therefore our Southern cousins 
have a right tostand upon their dignity when their existence is thus coolly ignored 





by the “ metropolitan” press. For as they justly say, they and only they_have 


really naturalized the Opera as am institution on this side of the Atlantic, 
They have not built unto themselves such “ Assyrian palaces of silver sound” 
as the Aeademies of New York and Philadelphia, but theyfhave bailt up some- 
thing more impor! ant—namely—an audience of opera-goers. We of the Atlan} 
tic cities (to our shame be the confession made, and also let us hope to our pro- 
fit), keep up the Opera in rather a guerilla fashion. We call out the bam and 
arriére-ban ot the fashionable and musical world ori an average about once im 
every fortnight of the season, by a frightful sounding of the tocsin and 
backward ringing of all the bells. We put a new Opera on the stage in a 
tolerably thorough styie, and the enterprise begins to move. For a few 
nights, say two or three, the movement is clearly discernible; and we 
look at each other, rub our hands, and smile, and cry out that decidedly 
the Leviathan is launched at last. But lo! on the third or fourth night there 
supervenes an ominous emptiness of the house, or a very peculiar fullness of the 
boxes more ominous still, and immediately our countenances fall. We hardly 
know which is the more decisively fatal sign, that array of seats reversed in the 
parquette which reminds you of the testudo of shields under which the Roman 
legionaries used to march to the assault of a beleaguered city—or that preva- 
lence of the Oriental physiognomy in the loges which carries the imagination 
away to the feast of Tabernacles, in the days of King Solomon. But one or the 
other of these portents is sure to overtake us, within a single week of the most 
prosperous débit. And theretipon we begin our riotous demonstrations. Forth- 
with the great posters are put up, all over the city, announcing either the im- 
mediate production of some impossible novelty, or the speedy departure of our ‘ 
best vocalist, or something equally startling in the way of promise or menace. 
And so for a few nights the world is lured or scared into enjoying itself at the 
Academy. In New Orleans they manage matters very differently. How diffe- 
rently—our readers may infer for themselves from the following list of three 
months performances at the Theatre d’Orleans during the past winter :— 
Rossini’s “ Moise,” (‘* Mosé in Egitto,”) Meyerbeer’s “ Prophéte,” “ Hugue. 
nots,” “ Etoile du Nord,” and “ Robert le Diable;” Verdi’s “ Jerusalem,” 
« Lombardi,”) ad i,” and “ Trovatore ;” Halévy’s “Juive” (“ Jewess,’”’) 
“Charles VI.” ; and “Reine de Chypre” (“ Queen of Cyprus ;”) Adolph 
Adam’s “ Si j'etais roi” and “ Chalet ;” Grisan’s “ Amours du Diable ;” Doni- 
zetti’s “ Favorita,” “ Lucia” and “ Fille du Regiment ;” Bellini’s “ Norma” and 
“ Sonnambula ;” Auber’s “ Crown Diamonds ;” and others, making more than 


twenty grand and comic operas, and all of them first class, with the exception of 
one. 


We find this list in the Picayune, of March 18, and we are fain to admit 
that it certainly does bear out the exultation with which our contemporary 
defies Philadelphia and New York to a comparison of accounts. Still we must 
remind him that had the single Opera of the “ Huguenots,” produced as it has 
here been produced, enjoyed the “ run” to which it was entitled, that success 
would have far outweighed the multifarious activity which so excites his com- 
placency. The true measure of public interest in the Opera is not the number 
and variety of the operas called for by the public taste, but the perfection with 
which Opera can be produced, and the persistency with which a really fine 
work worthily treated can keep the stage. And we surely cannot be sus- 
pected of an undue proportion of Gothamite vanity in saying this. For 
were we not summoned last night to witness for the last time the splendid 
ensemble of this very “Huguenots” which has evoked all the discussion 
between New Orleans and New York? This truly grand Opera was then to be 
performed for the benefit of Herr Formes, whose consistent liberality has dis-- 
played itself again in an arrangement which offered to all who should engage 
seats ‘for ‘last night’s representation the further and extraordinary boon of a 
Matinée to-day, on which occasion we are to listen once more to the comic voca- 
lization of Plunkett, in the Opera of “ Martha.” A better method than thi 
could not have been devised for giving one a d and impressive appreci 
tion of the astonishing talents of this admirable artist. Shakespeare himself 
never conceived two characters more radically contrasted than the Plunkett of 
“ Martha” and the Marcel of the “ Huguenots.” Othello is not more unlike Sir 
John Falstaff. The music of the two réles also covers a wonderful range of dis- 
similarities. Flotow and Meyerbeer are both nominally Germans, but they are 
as little like each other as they are like any really German composer whom you 











can name. To see one artist then, in his double capacity of actor and vocalist). 
master with as comp ¢tea supremacy either of these extremes, and establish 
himself in the memory of all who hear him as the model of each and both is an 
experience which the most devoted opera-goer can hardly expect very often to 
repeat. 

The cry of the moment is, that Herr Formes, after saving the Opera, as he- 
undoubtedly has saved it, from disappearing in the vortex of the “ crisis,” means 
now to go off and leave us to our fate. This we trust may not be so. Nor do we 
resign ourselves without a struggle to the prospect of an abyss opening beyond 
“ Leonora” and the 3rd of April, with nothing but Musard and a misty pro- 
g of bals qués to fill the same. But of all this more anon, when the 
matter grows more clear. 

For the present we are only sure that “ Leonora” is to be sung, and that there- 
with the season will end. This Grand Opera of Mr. Fry, which is written as our 
readers, who do not know it already, may be glad to know now, upon an adapta- 
tion of the plot of the “ Lady of Lyons” to life in the sixteenth century, is an- 
nounced for Monday night, when if rehearsals favour and the skies are propi- 
tious, we presume it really will be produced. And then ? Of Concerts 
we are at least not likely to be deprived. 

On Friday evening Mr. Eisfeld gave us his third Concert of the present season ,. 
and one of the best Concerts which he has ever given us. The coruscating dia- 
dematic glory of the evening was Schubert's trio, of which we last week spoke in 
anticipation. This composition is Corinthian in its abundance and delicacy of 
ornamentation subordinated to perfect rhythmical proportion and harmony, 
and it was rendered, let us say, as well as it was written. Mr. Satten’s pianism 
brought out the subtlest beauties of the work and its strongest features, with 
an equal facility. This performer’s command of his instrument, while it is ut~ 
terly undemonstrative, excites you far more than the most brilliant parade of 
skill. It can only be likened to the swift swaying flight of the swallow or the 
absolute grace of a matchless skater. The vocalism of the Concert was con- 
fided to Miss Brainard, who sang two solos very prettily, and the finale of the 
entertainment was one of these quartettes of Mozart (No. 1,) to which the con- 
noisseur always looks forward with a quiet complacency which Mr. Eisfeld and his 
supporters never disappoint. 

The Committee of Grace Church too redeemed their promises bravely in 
the matter of Mrs. Bodstein’s Concert, on Thursday night, at Niblo’s Saloon, 
We hardly know whether to treat this entertainment as a public affair, or as 
an affaire de coeur. For it was in itself a homage of admiring amateurs, and it 
was tendered like apples of gold on pictures of silver, by not less admiring 
artists. Madame d’Angri, Signor Gassier, M. E. Millet, M. Apry, and M. G. W. 
Morgan made up the intervals of Mrs. Bodstein’s own singing, with voice, violin, 
and piano. Ought we to exasperate those who were thoughtless or unlucky 
enough to miss the opportunity, by saying that Madame d’Angri and Mrs. Bod- 
stein joined in singing the ‘Quis est homo” of the Stabat Mater, that Madame d’An- 
gri gave her rich contralto to the “Non pui mesta” of the “ Cenerentola,” that 
M. Millet contributed two songs, to be interpreted, the one by Mrs. Bodstein, the 








- | other by Signor Gassier ; and that the Concert ended with that Anthem com- 


posed by Torrente for Mrs. Bodstein, which a year,has not effaced from the recol- 
lection of those who heard it first in Grace Church ? RAIMOND. 


—_—. 


Drama, 


I find myself tempted to quote Shakespeare, and I seem to have suddenly ap- 
prehended the full force of bitterness that is lodged in Othello’s famous exclama- 
tion, after his fairy world of love and faith bad fallen all in pieces about him. 

My occupation is gone—or going so fast, that like an auctioneer when he 
quivers upon the last rapidly uttered dissyllables which precede the mionosylla- 
ble of doom, I may as well accept the inevitable issue, and turn to the “ next” 
article of interest which life may have to offer. I run my eye over the advertis- 
ing columns of the dailies, in a sad declusive search for the old theatrical 
cards, which used to stir my heart as the ballad of “ Chevy Chase ” 
stirred the soul of Sir Philip Sydney. No more “new plays”—no more 
« well-known comedies,” no more “Shakesperian revivals.” The “ Co- 
temporaneous drama” has made an end of all, by making no end of 
money, I suppose, for the excellent gentlemen to whose astuteness we owe 
this singular and seductive institution. Yet I am a little hasty, too, in 
passing this sweeping sentence upon the whole town. The “ legitimate” has 
deserted the Broadway, but it revives in the Bowery ; and while the West ia 




















given up to the “ Demon of Cawnpore,” “ Julius Cesar” reigns in the East, The 
wit and hamour of Wallack'’s Theatre are consecrated to the “ Relief of 
Lucknow” and its terrible tragedy; bat Miss Laura Keene has gone back to 
the ancient ways, and “ She Stoops to Conquer,” I trust, in more senses than 
one, Still the spasmodic keeps the upper hand decidedly, and I do not know 
that I can satisfy myself to-day without a wholesome and serious homily upon 
“the principles of the thing,” as John Buncle hath it. 

On last Satarday night Mr. Bourcicault took his benefit, (which he cer- 
tainly had earnéd) at Wallack’s, and after reciting jhis effective apologue of the 
tiger, the tiger-cubs, and the lion, for the twenty-fourth time, with as 
much dignity and solemnity as any “Royal Bengal” of the jungles 
could have exhibited, and going through the whole series of impressive demon- 
strations appropriated to the character of the Nena Sahib, he, of course, came 
before the curtain, obedient to the cordial summons of the public, and made a 


Cou 
very nice speech. In this speech he set forth the exceeding glory and prospe- | erland is 


rity of the “ Contemporaneous Drama,” he told the tale of its rise and progress 
—how it leaped like Minerva full-armed from the Jupiterian brow (without I trust 
iniflicting any preliminary headaches) and how from the Teutons of the Stadt-Thea- 
tre even unto the Lilliputians, Brobdignagians and Houhnyhyms of the Broadway, 
one universal shout of ecstacy hath since gone up in praise of this“ fresh full-blood- 
ed and vigorous drama”—and with an eloquence beyond the seope of criticism si” 
lenced all carping fellows, by a simple reference to the replete Treasury of the thea 
tre. Now certainly no one can be more happy than I myself am, tohear that.Tom 
Tidler has visited Wallack’s Theatre with a rich exhibition of his bounty. The 
Theatre itself is a pleasant place, haunted with a thousand charming memories, 
sdcial and dramatic. As Marlowe says of the stones of ancieut ruins, so I may 
say of the floors of Wallack’s’ 
“ We can not tread upon them bat we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history ;” 

The manager isa prince in his own right; the Company we all know, and 
to know them is to wish them well. But surely one may be glad that 
the makers of the “ contemporaneous drama” do not lose money by their 
labours, without committing himself to an endorsement of their compositions as 
the “ inauguration ofa new style of piece,” which is to revive the dry bones of 
the stage. For my own part, I deny in the first place that this “style of piece ” 
is inthe least “a new pattern "—and in the second place, that it has beenin 


any sense of that muc' word “ ted.” The piéce de circon- 
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ins ony 
has e “* Aristocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
ends with Araguay, so that Aristophanes has 
y readers, and | can’t, of course, presume 
controversy under the guise of a chat it the 
ge recollections do not play me very 

that the “ cor.temporaeous drama’ does not 
comedies of the exquisite old @eek, mrch more closely than the 
Beaumarchais or Goldoni. The “ satires” of Aristophanee were artistic 
of the daily life about him, and not vague reproductions of the 
and action. They were, treated from altogether a 
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very essential modifications, other than language, as a 
Sal ed, and ”’ criticism upon the “ Woman’s Rights” move- 
hes to walk in the footsteps 


fresh 
ment of ourown times. If Mr. Bourcicault an Awe 

, 1 beg to commend this play to his attention. For next week a 
whom are those high! ey od 
ten the 


with no 
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of Aristo; 
group of and gentlemen, jicuous amon, 
rial spirits, Mr. James T. Brady an aan nee tone, p to enlig 
town upon the true “ ition of women.” Nothing could be more “ contem- 
than the aay thus offered to our dramatist, and here is the 
k of the Greek, ready to his hand. Will he not try his powers 
upon so apt a theme, and vindicate, if he can, the drama in which he delights, 
from the charges which insatiate critics must, for the life of them, continue to 
lop eel eng of mere outlines shall replace upon 
p vivid, refined, suggestive embodiment of that life which the 
pretends at once to paint and judge ? 
It is a very poor tribute too which our writers pay to the intelligence of their 
their assertion that nothing can “ hit” the popular mind, which is less 
irect than a Hibernian hint. The le of Athens could compre- 
Aristophanes, and revel in bh applications of the lash, 
in the fashion of the old picture book that a horse is a horse, 
people of New York are so abso- 
lutely primitive, that they could not recognize truths satirically uttered, and 
1 under the disguise of illusions which should 
ir ordinary every-day course of thought. In fact, the most 
r. icault’s pet production “ Jessie Brown” is his own apo- 
r and the lion, which I have already alladed to. Out of his own 
mouth I offer him this most raminatable cud. 
Let bim think a little too of , who was tolerably ular in his 
the skill _ 





of a constructionist, by virtue 
on their quick nerves, while he am 
ressure of the actual world. The storm of the 
g in re’s day, and he made le think 
when they looked upon the ferment of old Rome, in 
“ us,” and “ Julius Cesar.” The poet treated the living 
subjects of political life in the most living way, though he never mentioned 
ticular names and But he made people feel the truth of his 
own beautiful w: in “ jas and Cressida.” 


“ There is a mystery in the soul of state, 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to.” 
don’t ask Mr. Bourcicault to write a new “ Coriolanus,” nor do I insist upon 
production at Mr. Burton’s of a modern “ Julius Cxsar.” Bat in thename 
of sound criticism devoti 


ing | appear at the Haymarket 


oo 


every British Colon ferns. ganten 05. bemepentones te, eoteainte® to 
that of England) to be admitted and en aod 24 Momnegn of the Eng- 
re 


to a fictitious firm bave been ainah end onenns. 
defence is, that the firm accuesd gave the requisite authority to his 


Honoar.——H. M. in Peel, C.B., was strack several 
times by ag pnp the Indian ocean when out- 
ward The nt system of tning conductors, in- 


permane fixed li 
vented by Sir Saowe Harris and now = employed in H.M’s. 
ships, most effectaally protected both ship and crew.— Lieutenant Beale, 
U.S.A., whoee camel-journey has been so much cited, has just returned | 
from Santa Fé to Independence, Mo. He reports an excellent route for 
a rail-road, 500 miles shorter than any hitherto laid dowo—— 
The Boston Traveller gives a remarkable instance of depreciation in ship- 
ping. It states that the Sovereign of the Seas, 2,460 tons register, built 
Mr. Donald McKay in 1852, and by him sold to Messrs. Funck & Mencke 
of New ope pvt yoy recently sold in London to — Bates * 
iverpool for .000, having just undergone repairs to the amount o: 
$12,500 !——One of the brutal gang of prize-fighting raffians who infest 
this city, was shot in a low dance-house, a few nights ago, and has since 
died. as he was nick-named, has been more cited in print than 
he deserved.——In the House of Lords the Marquis of Clanricarde has 
given notice that on the 15th inst. he would make a statement and call 
the attention of the House to certain matters relating to himself.—— 
Lord Henry Gordon Lennox is the Lord of the Treasury to whom Scotch 
business and superannuation cases are to be referred.——Mr. J. G. Lewis 


4s- | has resigned the presidency of the (Old) Society of Painters in Water 
: | Colours, intending, it is understood, to resume the practice of painting 


in oil—The Gold Medal voted by the State of N. Y. to Commander Hart- 
stein, U.S.N., has been presented to him ; and complimentary letters be- 
tween him and Governor King appear in print——The silver snuff-box 
presented by Capt. Galway for the Champion Club of Montreal, was 
won by Mr. David Greenshields, of the Thistle Curling Club—— 
The Journal des Débats publishes an account of the oat of Canton, 
which gives all the glory to France, and says the English had nothing 
to do bat to occupy the position won by the French troops——The Court 
Journal states that Thacker» ~ is now on the staff of the Times. Possibly 
this may be true ; but secresy on this point is exacted, and the informa- 
tion may be only a guees——-A murderous and shameful outrage has 


‘is | been committed on the family of Mr. Dickson, an American colonist near 


Jaffa. The foreign Consuls have taken up the matter with spirit, and, it 
is to be hoped, will persevere.——The French government has decided 
that the French naval squadron, stationed off the banks of Newfoundland, 
is to be composed this year of three steamships-of-war, in place of two, as 
formerly. Let our Colonial Fishermen ware encroachments! There is 
@ yearning for extension in this quarter.——At the capture of Canton, 
430 guns were found in the city, and 300,000 pounds of powder ; 5,000 
rockets, 2,000 blue lights, 3,000 stink-pots, and six tons of bullets. 15,000 
pounds of the powder were kept, and the rest destroyed.—A report is cur- 
rent, that 150 inhabitants of the Ruatan Islands have been massacred by 
the Indians———Lord Stratford de Redcliffe is a cousin of the late 
George Canning ; not his brother, as erroneously stated last week. 
By accounts from Aden it appears that the na:ives of the Kooria Mooria 
Islands had made an attack 02 the brig 7élegroph, which they plundered 
and commenced destroying, but did no injury to the crew, who escaped 
to Aden.——Mrs, Wilkins (widow of the late Serjeant Wilkins) is about to 
eatre, London.——Railway communication 
between Sheffield and Manchester was seriously impeded by drifts of 
snow, at the end of last month———The Independance publishes a 
characteristic letter from General Changarnier, in which he declines to 
return to France “ until she shall be in the possession of laws protecting 
the dignity and safety of her inhabitants.””——It is reported that the ex- 
penses of prosecuting the Directors of the Royal British Bank, the whole 
of which will fall entirely upon the country, will considerably exceed 
£20,000. Sir F. Thesiger received 1,000 guineas with his brief, and re- 
freshers of 100 guineas each day. Sir F. Kelly had 500 guineas with his 
brief, and refreshers of 50 guineas a-day ; his two juniors had their briefs 
marked with 250 and 100 guineas respectively, and refreshers in propor- 
tion.——The example set by the late Duke of Devonshire, in opening 
Chatsworth Palace and Park to the public, will be followed by the 
present duke early in the summer.——The Shrewsbury peerage case 
will come on in the House of Lords in the first week aft.r Easter—— 
The American frigate Wabash is being fitted here with all despatch for 
the Mediterranean.——In the spring, the camp of Chalons is to be occu- 
pied by 50,000 men. Last year there were 25,000.——Immense shoals 
of dogfish are reported along the whole north-east coast of Scotland, and 
are exciting great fears on account of the approaching herring eeason. 
They are not only found at a distance of 20 or 30 miles at sea, but close 
iu shore are bry ms in thousands by fishing rods and nets.——Continued 
bad health and domestic afflictions keep Mr. Cobden aloof from the wish 
to reappear in Parliament.——The new Russian frigate (?), being built by 
Mr. Webb, in this port, is pierced for 72 gnns, and is intended to mount 
an unusuaily heavy battery of eight and nine inch shell guns——It is 
Mr. Cotton, not Colton, who is appointed to the vacant See of Calcutta. 
He was an assistant-master at Rugby under Dr. Arnold.——Sir Joseph 
Paxton, M. P., by the desire of the Duke of Devonshire, continues to re- 
tain the house which he has so long occupied at Chatsworth.——Lar, 





reductions are going on in the French army, more especially in the 
cavalry ; nearly half a squadron is reduced in each regiment.—— 
This year the emall town of Peterhead, on the east coast of Scot land, 
sends twenty-eight ships to the Greenland fishery, involving a capital 
of two hundred 
Sir Frederick Tt when he addressed the House of Commons 
on the Oaths’ Bill, began with “Gentlemen of the Jewry.”——Some 
members of the French police have been roughly handled by the foreigners 
in the streets of London.—tTohree of the surviving defenders of Lucknow 





of the stage to 

And, rd ogy ae 
old comedy in her charming new theatre, I heart’ mare, 
should not have produced Goldsmith’s masterpiece before 
Thursday night, that I 
For say about Mr. Fitz-Ball’s thrilling drama of “‘ Jonathan Brad- 

at the Roadside Inn ?” HAMILTON. 

a 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The Legislatures of both New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are consider- 
ing the ty of grants for stimuiating inter-Colonial steam naviga- 
tion. !——Mr. M. H. Grionell, being about to make a tour in Eu- 
rope, with his family, has sold his famous echooner yacht Haze to Mr. W. 
H. McVickar, of the N. Y. Yacht ‘Club. In proof of the staunchness, 
speed, and sea-going qualities of the Haze, it may be mentioned that 
an association of Pilots offered for her the at which she was sold, 
namely $8000.— We are having here in New York a spell of what is 
called “ beautiful” weather. People congratulate each other upon it, 
with eyes, mouth, and nostrils impregnated with all the filth of the 
streets. Tastes ; but individually we prefer rain every day in the 

“official journal of 


year, to a week of New York’s fine weather——The 
the Two Sicilies states that the total number of lives lost by the earth- 
in ber was 9,350 dead, and 1,350 wounded.——The man- 


house med ine pe of Auchentorlie, in the neighbourhood of Paisley, 
have been by Alex. Cattanach, Esq., of the Saucel Distillery. 
cover about fifty-four acres.— Direct steam communica- 
tion between St. Jobn’s, N.F., and Liverpool, is talked of in that Island.— 
Earl Stanhope has been elected Lord Rector of the Aberdeen Universit 
Lord Kinnaiid and Mr. Duff, the member for the Elgin burgbs, were bis 
estrian, named Westhall, has just 
hood of Newmarket. He w 
was 


Lord Palmerston 
to send a donation of £100 to Mra. M , the widow of the admirable 
writer so long known as “ Old Humphrey.”——-Mr. Belmont, lately U. 


formed a 
ed 21 miles 





might have devoted myself this week to a notice thereof. | /1 


have hed England ; Mr. C. W. Campbell, of the 71st ment ; Dr. 
M’Farlane, of the Artillery ; and Mr. L. E. Rees——The St. Pi 
Gazette publishes an article on Prussia, with the object of showing that 
the alliance just established between the dynasties of England and Prussia 
will not produce any change in the policy of the latter Power. The 
is informed from Paris that certain of high rank 
in the Imperial Guard, who had received the order of the Bath at the 
conclusion of the Crimean war, have torn off their ribund in conse- 
quence of Mr. Roebuck’s , and sent them to Marshal Vaillant 
to be returned to En We don’t believe a word.of it. 
Hatred to the Austrians has shown itself in the theatre at La 
Fenice at Venice by a violent demand for an encore of a “chorus 
of conspirators” in the opera of Candiano 1V.; the manager refused to 
came to an untimely close in an uproar. 
— speaks of the pathetic resignation of a sanctimonious 
Director of the British Bubble Bank, making remark: “ We must 
all have our Trials in this world ?”——A large eagle, which had been 
flying about in the vicinity of Arundel to the terror of many, was shot 
by the head gamekeeper of the Duke of Norfolk. He turns out to be a 
young male of the white-tailed sea eagle, and nota golden eagle, as was 
su Ferukh the Persian Ambassador, has been the lion 
of the day at Turin, on bis way to Rome. He has been féted by many 
pereenh he has dined with the King, and with the beautiful Countess de 
a. If his costume put the spectators in mind of “ an ill-made 
iz" .” there was no withstanding the brilliancy of the diamonds 
that led on his breast——Ladies don’t know whether they like 
smoking or not. ith favourites they like it; with general 
favourites they don’t dislike it; and with no favourites they detest it. 
a father and son 








sitting in the same Cabinet, the time of the t Lord Bur- 
leigh and his celebrated son, Sir Robert Cecil. Ww it 
would be, should Lord Stanley succeed his father as Prime Mi ‘ 
as Sir Robert Cecil his father, Lord Burleigh——A re- 


port has been current fur some time to the effect that ‘in- 





stone offered to @ special steamer to Suez with the news of the 
outbreak at Meerut. This is now authenticated. At the first meeting 


. | the Speaker’s eye——The Duke de Montebello, a 


‘ge | Aberdeen to Stirling. 


thousand pounds and employing 1,500 men.—— | D 


of the Select Committee on the Transport of Troops to India, Sir James 
Melvill said “ he considered that ton, Gage masse. dot bp. the safennl af 
Lord Canning to adopt the suggestion of ipuiestore 10 Sermaton 
a steamer the news.”—— As the arist: Milan will not attend 
the balls of the Imperial Stranger, the luke Maximilian admits 


and other plebeians to his entertainments ; he gave offence 

ane Ad the few noble persons present at a ball Sst deading with the 
tockport two Russian guns, 
0 in 


of their newspapers is quite enough to show. 
the motto stamped on all of them in Govern- 
mental type. “‘ Keep your Peace” is the first law of the amended Code 
Napoléon.——The rel 8 movement in this city is progressing with un- 

. New gt eee and are largely 
attended.—Charles Kean has revived Louis XL, one of his best parta.—— 
The value of early rising in Parliament : it is your early M.-P. that catches 
nted Ambassador 
of France at St. Petersburg, though the son of 1 Lannes, a Bona- 
partist general, has hitherto been an Orleanist. He was the French re- 
presentative in Switzerland twenty years ago, and demanded the expul- 
sion of Louis Napoleon from the Helvetic Republic.c—The Court of 
Directors of the East India Company have granted an annuity of £100 
& year to the family of the late gallant Lieut. Salkeld, payable to his 
father, the Rev. R. Salkeld.—— Alexandre Dumas, pére, a received an 
ovation at Marseilles——If Richard Cobden (says Punch) will return to 
his disconsolate friends at Manchester, all past errors will be forgiven, 
and no questions asked.——The Czar attended a ball om: at St. Peters- 
burg by Lord Wodehouse, in honour of the Princess Royal’s marriage. 
——Her M oung family, left 


ce, a glance at an 
Empire, c'est le Gag” 


Sie 


ajesty, with the Prince Consort and her 
Buckingham Palace for the Isle of Wight, on the 1st ——Aun “ om- 
nibus cane” has been invented, in the ferule of which a certain number 


by | of 3 cent pieces may be stowed away, whilst two may be poked up to 


the driver az the fare-——The Clergy of this city are making an effort to 
bring about ithe better observance of the Sabbath.——Arthur Helps, 
author of “ Friends in Council,” and “The Spanish Conquest,” is 
about to bring out a ~~ . The title is, “ Oulita, the Serf.” ——Very 
soon after the arrival of Mohammed Pasha and his suite at Washington, 
his room was broken open, and he was robbed. Fortunately some gold 
and valuables escaped the notice of the thieves! The Turk must think 
this a queer country.——-Four screw steamers are building in the Clyde 
for the Montreal Ocean SteamshipCompany. They are named the Nova 
Scotian, North Britain, Hungarian, and Bohemian.——We — greatly to 
hear that the Mayor of Louisville has forbidden the Travis shooting- 
match, and has ordered the police to arrest the parties. 


Ee 
Ovituary. 
At his residence, ee Sir Robert Cam » Bart., -— 90.—On 
board the Blenheim, oft Calcutta, Wm. Werge, Esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 24th Regt.— 


On the 30th Dec., 1857, of wounds received in the assault of Canton, H. Thompson, 
midshipman of H.M.S. eil.— At Canton, from wounds received after the 
bombardment, Lieut. T. F. Bowen, 59th At Bath, the Dowager Lady Kin- 
naird, in the 71st year of her age.— At St. Helier’s, Jersey, R. H. Goddard, Esq., 
R.N., late Pa: ter of H.M.S. Victory.—At Cheltenham, Capt. N. J. C. Dann, 
R. N.—At Clifton, Vice-Admiral the Hon. George A. Crofton.—At Brooklyn- 
house, Meriden, J. Chamberlain, Esq., late — Ist (or a D: 

At Lucknow, from severe wounds received at the relief of that city oaiee Gen- 
eral Havelock, F. W. row ae Captain in H.M.’s 5th Fusiliers —At Camber- 
well, B. Blake, Esq., M.D., R.N.,—At Eastbourne Lieut. , RN.— q 
Pere Ravignau, a celebrated preacher.—In Dublin, Mr. McG ,a& native of 
Edinburgh, bat well known in the former city as a publisher. He aided in 
starting the Dublin University Magazine.—The death at Rome of Lord Clifford, 
is announced. His second son is the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton. 


Appointments. 


The late Gazettes have been crowded with the new Ministerial and Household 
appointments ; but we only ned to those which have not ap) in the 
list of the New Administration.—Sir Frederic Thesiger, the Lord Chancellor is 
raised to the —— by the title of Baron Chelmsford, of Chelmsford, in the 
‘county of Essex.—The Right Hon. W. Goodenough Hayter, of South-hiil Park, 
(late Whip r-in to the House of Commons) is made a Baronet.—Lord How- 
den a nomnind OC. B.; tnd linet Colne! Lacs, sad Pony W 
Boyle, ., late Minister in ico, r. er 
to be eatin Arbitrator in the Mixed Court of Justice establishes 

lavannah.—Captain P. W. Hamilton, R. N., to be H. M.’s 


the Court of Persia —W. ™ lour Thomson, -» to A harg 

d’ Affaires and Consul-General in the Republic of Chili—R. Godschall Johnson, 
Esq., to be H. M. Consul at Amsterdam.—Frederic Bernal, Esq.,to be H. M. Con- 
sul at na, in the Republic of New G . E. Wilson, Esq., M.A., 
to be one of H. M. Inspectors of Schools in Scotland ; and D. a ag Esq., 
to be one of H. M. Assistant-Inspectors.—Elected M. P. for Wicklow County : 
the Hon. Granville Levison Preby, in the room of Viscount Milton, now Earl 


Fitzwilliam. — 
Aru. 

New barracks are to be built or provided at Bristol. The Gloucester 
Hotel has been leased for 14 years, to that end.—Preparations are in pro- 
gress at Brompton Barracks, Chatham, for the establishment of a hospi- 
tal for the sick and wounded troops who are now on their passage home 
from India.—A couple of heavy guns have been cast at Woolwich, from a 
supply of iron obtained of Mr. Archibald, proprietor of the Acadian iron 
mines in Nova Scotia, with whom the Government has entered into a con- 
tract fora term of years. The Nova Scotia iron is known to be of a 
softer and more pliable nature than the Swedish, and from experiments 
already made the former has been proved to possess equal powers of re- 
sistance.—The Earl of Eglinton has appointed, as Aide-de-Camp, Mr 
North, nephew of Colonel Hastings Doyle.—Lord Colville, of Culross, is 
appointed a Captain in the Royal Ayrshire Rifles (Militia) —The Royal 
Aberdeenshire Regiment of Militia is to be designated “ The Royal Aber- 
deenshire Highlanders.””— Recruiting in Canada for the new Regiment 
proceeds satisfactorily. We find the additional names of Captain Bruce, 
of London, Canada West, and of Mr. Rykert, of St. Catherine’s, set 
down: the former for the Majority, and the latter for a Lieutenantcy. 
—P.S. Mr. C. H. Caniere, Ottawa City, has received a Lieutenant’s com- 
mission.—The depots of the 42nd 78th Regiments are removed from 


a) Hither: bp 80th Ft; Capt Slade Fake D Gapt ‘Li h-p 6th Drags 
Maj Hillier, h-p 80t ° le, rags; Gapt ‘Limson, h-p 6 ° 
Capt Massy, Mil Train; Lt eGregor, Lath Lt Drags; Lt Gammell, 12th Lt Drags: 
Tr) 16th Lt Drags. 18th Lt Drags; To be Capts w-p; Capt. Brett, 6th 
Gds; Capt Loftas, 24; Capt Arbuthnot, 63d Ft; it Ling, 91st; Lt Scott, 

9th Lt Drags; Lt Stacey, L0th. Royal Artil; Lt Lyons to be Sec Capt, v ke, 
dec; Sec Capt M‘Dougalll to be Capt, v my wy ge = placed on Sup List; 
Lt Torriano to be Sec Capt Lt Brown to be Sec Capt, v Mainwaring, placed on 
Sup List; Staff Surg Sec Class Vess, to be Surg, v Hassard erris, Gent, 
to be to be Qtmr, v 
to be Col; Qtmr Jones, h-p RE, 


: To be Capts w-p: Capt and Brvt- 


» dec; 
Act Vet Surg. Royal Eng; poy yw Bugle-Maj Youle 
Jones, ret on b.p. eto Elliot, R A, 
to have hon rank of Capt. 


Navp. 

The new Board of Admiralty will consist of the Right Hon. Sir John 
Pakington, First Lord ; Vice-Adml. W. Fanshawe Martin, ex-Superinten- 
dent of Portsmouth Dockyard, First Sea Lord ; Vice-Adml. the Hon. Sir 
R. Saunders Dundas, K.C.B. (ex-First,) Second ; Rear-Adml. A. Milne, 
Third ; Capt. the Hon. J. R. mmond, C.B. (ex-Private Secre to 
the late First Lord,) Fourth ; Lord Lovaine, Fifth ; and the Right Hon. 
H. T. L. Corry, pal Secretary. 


H.R.H.Prince Alfred frequently visits the dockyard and ships at Ports- 
mouth, attended by his tutor, Lieut. Cowell, R.E., and Commander Bick- 
ford, of the Victory. His Highness is pursuing his studies at Alverbank, 
with the view of passing the Royal Naval College at the approaching 

narterly examination, and entering the service as a naval cadet. The 
pe 51, Capt. Tarleton, C.B., will take him on his first voyage, as 
has been already mentioned.—The following screw steamers will be 
launched from Chatham dockyard during the approaching summer : Hero, 
91; Hood, 90; Mersey, 40 ; aud Charybdss, 21--Capt. H. A. Morshead has 
had conferred oa him the good service pension, in the gift of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. , 

AppornTMENTS.—Commrs : G P Mend to the Nimrod, v Dew, prom; J E 
Commerell to Cruiser, v Fellowes, prom; H Campion to Elk, v H 
pons RD Pen e dowe,e 5 Fi ;.J 8 Joshing to Princess Royal.— 

jieuts: W T W Hambly to Russell ; R H Swinton to Pembroke ; E H Blake to 
te , addl, for Coastguard ; J W D G Damer, to Blenheim, addl, for service, in 


’ 


Promotions.—Vice.Admiral W Wal 


to receive a pension of £150 a- 
vacant by the death of Vice-Adm the 7 


ion G A Crofton ; and removed to Re- 





served accordingly. In consequence, Rear-Adm the Hon Sir RS Dundas, 
KOB, to beVice-A the Hon P P Carey, J B B M‘ Hardy, and Ty 4 
Superintendent of Naval Hospital at Stonehouse and Victualling-yard at Ply- 
mouth, to be Rear-Adms on Res List ; Elliot, Port-Captain at Gibraltar, 


and ADC to the Queen, to be Rear-Adm. 
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New Books. 


‘When publishing is brisk, there comes upon the world a very flood of 
in verse, of which but a scant portion is worth the name of 
So much the more acceptable in the actual dearth is a slender 
and most delicately-printed volume, from the press of Andrew H. Armour 
& Co., Toronto, entitled A Story of Charity. It is a poem, really a poem, 
of some twelve hundred lines or so, bearing only the initials E. J. C., 
though he whom they represent need not have shrank from affixing his 
name, The theme is acad one ; the slight tale deals briefly with love- 
passages, and lengthily with a burden of sorrow. The charm of it lies 
in this—that the author is manifestly possessed with his subject, and sus- 
tains himself throughout in the plaintive and pathetic key that befits it, 
without verging on monotones, and without being devoid of light and 
shade. Such variation as there is grows out of an evident susceptibility 
to the beautiful in Nature, and the kindly in feeling ; and dues not mar 
the Aeeping, so to speak, which in itself is a rare quality. Take a few pas- 
sages. The opening part—there are six parts—is “ The Forest.” 
oan bursts : on then, anon, 
odorous silence, one by one 
See 
with a music of its own. - 
Madeline, the hepless heroine, is introduced abruptly, thus. 
What is she who cometh here : 


U 
In 
In 
The 


But now a thing forlorn to see : 
Hounded by the unpitying frown 
Of a cold world’s cruelty— 

Such is she who cometh here ! 

O pale, sad lips, once softly-tinted 
As J ames the Morn had there imprinted 
His purple kisses, lo y- 

oO , sad cheek, once smile-arrayed— 
Sweet lips, whose music merry made 
The mournfullest places—can it be 
That all is 80 utterly! 


A passing allusion to Italy, where Madeline’s lover had spent a portion 
of his youth, draws forth an apostrophe to that land, not new in form or 
substance, but very happily expressed. It concludes thus: 


It may be long years and years 
That thou pot bear with bitter tears 
he it’s wrong, the stranger’s sway ; 

e womb of time, a day 
Is quickened, and shall dawn at length 
When thou shalt rise, and with calm strength, 
All youth-renewed, thy rights resume : 
oF — pon peed b co bps 

and glories and gone ; 
But garianded with gay bride-fiowers ; 
And led by all the joyous hours 
Back to thy promised throne. 


A single and simple couplet, towards the close of the story, is full of 
compressed thought. Madeline, bearing her dead infant in her arms, 
staggers on unconsciously, until she falls at a charitable gate. 


But which is the living, and which the dead, 
Mother or child, can scarce be said. 


Tender, too, are the lines that presently follow. 


And Philip fashioned a very bower, 
A box with fresh moss lined, and many a flower, 
For the dead babe. And there 
They placed it with kind hearts and pious care, 
Until upon the morn it could be taken 
Into its churchyard home. How prettily 
In its green nest it lay; and looked—ah, me! 
As though it were a blossom newly shaken 
By the cold winds from some fair almohd-tree. 


The love and the sorrow of this poem are full of humanity, and belong 
not to place. The picturesque accessories are Canadian ; and we are 
glad to welcome from that quarter so promising an effort of a probably 
young Muse. Severe criticism might perhaps detect a few repetitions 
of pet words, and the occasional occurrence of common-place rhymes ; 
but we forget these in the general excellence, and therefore commend the 
Song of Charity to our readers. 

From Toronto also, and from the same pubjishers, comes another slim 
volume, Impressions of the West and South, during a Siz Weeks’ Holiday. The 
matter, which bears the initials W.K., has appeared in the correspon- 
dence of a Toronto newspaper. It was however worth reprinting ; for 
although many European travellers enlighten us with their experiences 
of a tour through this Republic, it is not often that the Canadian thus 
speaks his mind. The letters are sketchy, but good ; and the writer, who 
descends the Mississippi, and returns by the Atlantic sea-board, is ap- 
parently free from prejudice—which is more than can be said regarding 
all who pen their views of the South and its belongings. 

Messrs. Peterson & Bros. of Philadelphia have sent us Sartaroe: a Tale 
of Norway, by James A. Maitland, with a tremendous puff, purporting to 
be part ofa letter from Washington Irving to the author, embodied on the 
title-page. No one at all-acquainted with this esteemed gentleman’s style, 
could have supposed him guilty of writing such clap-trap ; but it is now 
admitted by the author himself that the communication is an absolute 
forgery, resorted to for the base purpose of stimulating public interest ! 
After this, observing by the Preface that the chief incidents of the tale 
have been suggested by, and the descriptions of Norwegian scenery have 
been drawn from, the author’s own recollections of a tour in Norway, 
one is not likely to have much confidence in either. Puffing indeed is 
come to a pretty pass, when such tricks as these are played off. 

A beautiful little work, entitled A Christian Memorial of Two Sisters 
(Stanford & Delisser), has found its way to our table, and deserves at 
least a passing notice at our hands. It isa simple, unpretending narra- 
tive of the lives of the daughters of the late Governor Jay ; and the com- 
piler, without offending the feelings of survivors by any painfal dis- 
closures of family secrets, and while scrupulously observing the sanctity 
of the domestic hearth, just raises the veil to enable the outer world to 
mark and profit by a rare example. If this publication serves no 
other purpose than to show how much can be effected by two consistent 
Christian women, who, with a zeal superior to their physical ailments, 
do good by stealth and blush to find it fame, it will not have been issued 
in vain. ay 

Among the novelties of the season in London, is Mr. Piazzi Smyth’s 
astronomical voyage to Teneriffe, from which an occasional extract has 
already found place in our columns, Here is a notice of it in full. 

In May, 1856, Mr. Piazzi Smyth was entrusted with a scientific mission 
to the Peak of Teneriffe, and a number of valuable instruments and a 

acht were placed at his disposal by private individuals. His main ob- 
« was to ascertain how far astronomical observation cau be improved 
by eliminating the lower third part of the atmosphere ; an equatorial 
telescope, therefore, formed part of his equipment. Arriving at the is- 
land in July, he conveyed this ratus up the volcanic flanks of the 
mountain, to stations at the height of 8900 feet and 10.700 feet, and car- 
ried on a series of experiments during two mopths. His narrative, pro- 
duced in an elegant form, and illustrated upon a novel plan with photo- 
stereographs (a stereoscope, folded;in a case like a map, being at- 
tached), is iu many reepects remarkable. The scientific results of the 





were of no importance, from the special point of 
view selected by Mr. Smyth; but he added a variety of interesting 
remarks upon @ body of natural phenomena concerning which our 


pon 
tive knowledge is to this day restricted within very narrow limits. red 


Smyth distributes his relation under four heads: the first including the 
voyage out and the ascent of Teneriffe, the second describing the 
riences of the astronomical party on the crater of elevation, the third re- 
ferring to the crater of eruption and the peak, and the fourth to the in- 
sular lowlands. 

The iron yacht 7iania carried Mr. Smyth to within a few miles of his 
lodging upon the mountain, flying before the trade winds, and through a 
wondrous shoal of medusm, estimated to be upwards of two hundred mil- 
lions in number. sees these huge whales were sporting, the leviathans 
feeding upon the formless floats of living gelatine. Then, swimming 
crabs were caught, with paddle-shaped claws; next, approaching the 
Canaries, the water was observed to be of a deep Prussian blue ; and, 
finally, the horizon was riven by the headland of Teneriffe. On the 10th 
of July the astronomer and his wife rode into Orotava, near the Peak, 
which was, nevertheless, concealed by the clouds that hung like a tent 
around the lower bulk of the mountain ; four days after, they began the 
ascent with mules and horses, across the bare bones of Teneriffe, exposed 
by a rush of fire from the volcano that tore away the vineyards; from 
red mounds with gaping apertures streams of a thick, vivid material were 
flowing perpetually ; at an elevation of nineteen hundred feet the yellow 
bloom and pink leaves of the hypericum brightened the be 3 @ thou- 
sand feet higher and they were above the clouds, which seldom pass up- 


| wards above that boundary ; beyond it the hot blue sky sent down its 


brightness upon vast expanses of mist; here milch goats were feeding ; 
at 4700 feet they found a singular leguminous plant ; at 5280 a solitary 
pine, the last of a forest ; at 7127 they entered “a most moonlike re- 
gion ;” at 9000 they bivouacked at Guajara, within ten paces of a preci- 
pice fifteen hundred feet deep. It was with difficulty that a station was 
secured, since a powerful wind roams about the mountain, overturning 
everything except solid stone walls. The sunrise, watched from this ele- 
vation, was variegated, though not brilliant, but the splendour of the 
day was all but insufferable. 

Here they passed come time, the astronomer rambling about the heights 
and picking up bits of obsidian, with a single violet, and dead butterflies 
of a beautiful purple ; but a dusty haze in the atmosphere at first inter- 
fered with the employment of the telescopes. However, this effect 
was only partially produced, for in the evening Mr. Smyth was delight- 
ed with the marvellously fine definition of the stars, the discs and rings 
of which were of xvirven 4 displayed. Every result, however, pointed to 
the probable advantage of observing from a still greater altitade. But, 
before removing, Mr. Smyth explored the great crater, streaked with 
streams of yellow, rich-red, and blue-black lava. His chapter on Solar 
Radiation will have an interest for all scientific readers. The spectacle 
of a whirlwind above the clouds, blowing the dust from Teneriffe, was one 
which no man can reasonably expect to witness more than once in his 
life ; it sometimes caught up the vapours below and tossed them to 
heaven with fantastic fury. It was now determined to scale the Peak it- 
self, and a party was sent off in advance. On the night after they left, 
a fire was seen on the mountain pinnacle ; through the telescope, tongues 
of flame were discerned leaping up among black rocks, casting a mo- 
mentary light upon the figures of several men. This mysterious appari- 
tion excited intense curiosity, and Mr. Smyth, after a brief delay, pushed 
on to ascend and examine the central cone; beyond Alba Vista, ten 
thousand seven hundred feet above the sea, no beast of burden could go, 
consequently the scientific apparatus was planted in this locality ; walls 
four feet thick were crected to form an observatory. Here the sky was 
always clear, and the radiation of the sun enormous. The erection of 
the great telescope on this spot was a work of difficulty, but sucessfully 
accomplished, and many important experiments were satisfactorily com- 
pleted. However, Mr. Smyth had resolved to scale the Peak itself, 
among its fountains of sulphur-scented steam. A variation in the wea- 
ther enabled him te test the effects of rains and storms upon this sublime 
elevation ; the mountain streamed with wet. 

We have not undertaken to enumerate even the most remarkable of 
the observations made upon the heights of Teneriffe by this adventurous 
explorer. The narrative is so uniformly interesting, so original in sub- 
stance, and pleasing in manner, that even the ordinary reader will find 
in it nothing monotonous or occult. At the same time it is a striking 
contribution to the historical literature of science. It should be added 
that the volume contains one of the best accounts of the dragon-tree we 
have seen. Altogether it is a rare and fascinating book, which places the 
learned and philosophical classes throughout the world under very great 
obligations to Mr. Piazzi Smyth. 


Some important literary announcements have been made by Messrs. 
Longman & Co.--A Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow, by Mr. L. E. Lees, the 
first survivor who bas reached England ; a translation edited by Mr. G. R. 
Gleig, of Brialmont’s Life of the Duke of Wellington ; the third volume of 
Huce’s Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet ; the fourth and fifth volumes 
of Dr. Barth’s African Travels ; Mr. Hayward’s Biographical and Critical 
Essays ; the sixth volume of Merivale’s Roman History ; the fourth volume 
of Humboldt’s Cosmos, translated under the fuperintendence of Major- 
General Sabine ; and the last volume of Bunsen’s great work on Egypt's 
Place in Universal History. 


Sine Avts. 


Under this department, rather than under the literary, comes a Manual 
of Photography, adapted to amateur practice, by Mr. G. B. Coale, of Balti- 
more, though it bears the imprint of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. It treats of the various processes, by which the summer tourist 
can bring home with him a charming set of souvenirs, if he have but 
cleanliness, patience, a clear intelligence, a delicate hand, and an eye for 
the selection of proper objects. There is so much that is technical and 
chemical in this slight work, that it can scarcely attract the general 
reader ; but the proficient and especially the aspirant in Photography 
will find it a vade mecum. With it we have received a emall but delicate 
specimen of the art, on paper. It represents one of the picturesque via- 
ducts on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad ; and is sufficiently perfect to 
make an amateur’s mouth water. Will not the mountains and vallies 
and river-sides be studded with practisers, when the coming summer 
season Opens upon us? 








THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

Lord Chatham is reported, when some historical statement on which 
he had ventured was called in question, to have appealed for his autho- 
rity to Shakspeare, as the only history of Eogland which he had read. 
More or less fortunate than Lord Chatham, a large proportion of his fel- 
low countrymen now rely for their knowledge of universal history upon 
the Oracle in Printing House Square ; and the Oracle knows that they 
do so. Accordingly it waxes careless, sometimes even freakish, in its 
dealings with antiquity ; for where is the village Walpole who dare 
venture his historical doubts upon statements that have come forth with 
the imprimatur of the Thunderer? ‘“ He has said it,’’ and the modern 
Pythagoreans hold their breath and admire. But even devotion such as 
theirs may occasionally be too sorely tried—not even a Palmerston is 
always invincible, nor is a Times always impeccable. In these days of 
competitive examinations and of “ Landmarks of History,” the error 
merely of a whole dynasty and of some two hundred years in reference to 
the “ representative man” among mediaval monarchs may by mishap 
not pass unscanned, even when it appears under the well-known sign of 
the clock that points to “ 1” and to “ 6;” for to the left of that clock isa 
volume inscribed “ Times past,’’ and that volume is open. Two ae 
ago, February 25, 1858, our contemporary, recollecting that it was the 
decennial anniversary of Louis Philippe’s flight from Paris, moralized 
retrospectively, as is its wont upon that event—that is to say, it pro- 
duced an article elaborately funny and antithetically sentimental. 

The main point of the fun was the fact, which we think we have heard 
before, that the ex-monarch left his capital under the somewhat uninter- 
esting alias of Mr. W. Smith. Mr. W. Smith is, accordingly, with a some- 
what bold dip into the closed volume “ the future,” which stands to the 
right of the clock, designated as the “ last of the series’—the last, we 
apprehend, to wear a crown, seeing that there are still the Count de Cham- 
bord, and all Mr. W. Smith’s sons and grandsons, alive and flourishinog— 
of which the “ first’ is not incorrectly stated to have been Hugh Capet ; 
while St. Louis, Francis I., Henry IV., and Louis XIV. are justifiably re- 
capitulated among the intervening illustrations which, in the course of a 
“ thousand years,’ that series “ comprebended”’—the series being not 
quite nine hundred years old. Had our lively contemporary stop 
here, he would have had the laugh with him—such as it is—at his wit, 
such as that wit might have been supposed worth. But by some inscru- 
table dispensation—some freak of the intellect—some summerset of the 


memory—or some di te fit of suicidal waggery, he could not stop 
here. The sentence aid not roll off, we su’ . 








expe- | Gargantua of 





and Louis XIV. ; and so, before those names, boldly comes that huge 

writers who love to constract their sentences rhythmic- 
ally—C) himeelf, the son of Pepin, grandson of Charles Martel, 
establisher of the Carlovingian line, Emperor of the West, &c., &c., 
“ comprehended” as an intermediate member of that “ series” of French 
coverdlane, of which H. Capet was the “ first,” and W. Smith the “last.” 
Credite posteri, a8 we used to say when we wrote Alcaics at school. The 
Times of Feb. 25th, 1858, anounces to the world that Charlemagne was 
a successor and a descendant of Hugh Capet! “Comment would be use- 
less”"—to borrow the style of our contemporary.—London weekly, Feb. 27. 


—— 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF A CRISIS. 


Through all its varying phases of opinion, the English nation retains 
one unchanging characteristic—an unquenchable thirst for political gos- 
sip ; and in this respect the House of Commons is traly a representa- 
tive body. Be the subject what it may, from the resiguation of a Minis- 
ter to the penitent confessions of an after-dinner orator, there is no 
“whip” like the promise of a personal explanation. Monday night of- 
fered the double relish of a Minister's fall and a charge of bribery against 
an Irish member. (Mr. Butt, in connection with a claim of one of the 
Ameers of Scinde.) Long before the hour for public business had ar- 
rived, benches and galleries were thronged with well-packed eager faces, 
wearing very much the expressions you see in the Grand Stand at Epsom 
just as the course is being cleared, and all showing, each iu bis own fash- 
ion, the pleasurable excitement produced by a sudden and somewhat 
perilous crisis in public affairs. The majority employed themselves in 
murmuring to each other the innumerable canards hatched during the 
last six hours by the procreative energy of the club-louogers. 
whose hearts were too full for speech whiled away the time in contem- 
plating, amid the deafening hum, the imposing process of private bill 

egislation, as Mr. Charles Forster handed up pile after pile of bills, and 

the Speaker muttered over each the mystic formula “Pinion say aye, 
contry no, ayes have it,’’ which, repeated a sufficient number of times, 
gives to them the force of law. Some few, of an inquiring turn of mind, 
seemed to be trying to extract auguries of the future from the faces of 
the eminent personages who were glaring at each other from the two 
front benches. Little enough was to be discovered. The physioguomy 
of the Treasury Bench betrayed more of penitence than ofhope. Neither 
the honest length of Sir Charles Wood’s expression, nor the uproarions 
merriment in which the Attorney-General strove to forget the woolsack 
which he had invented so many sophi a isquoted so many papers 
to earn, bespoke any confidence in that Phcenix-like resurrection in 
which Lord Palmerston’s followers are such firm believers. Nor did the 
Opposition look much happier. Probably they felt much as a school- 
boy does who has taken his watch to pieces for fan, and would give his 
ears to put it together again. The minor aspirants for office were chat- 
ting with becoming indifference—no doubt lamenting the prevalence of 
influenza, and ascribing it to this horrible east wind. The leaders main- 
tained a look of impenetrable apathy ; though a slight straightening of 
the back-bone, especially among the lawyers, betrayed the agitation of 
the inner-man. But that some great blessing, dear to a patriot’s heart, 
was in store for England, might be augured from the slight beam of 
cheerfulness which lit up Mr. Disraeli’s tearful features. 

Suddenly the hum ceased and all was rapt attention. Mr. Roe- 
buck rose to perfurm the “painful duty” of assailing other peo- 
ple’s characters—a duty to which he has chivalrously devoted himself 
through life. Having read the petition against Mr. Butt, he moved that 
it be printed. Then began one of those scenes now of very coustant oc- 
currence, which display the condition of perfect anarchy to which the 
House of Commons has reduced itself. First, it was resolved that the 
petition be printed. Then it was discovered that the printing would ex- 
pose Messrs. Hansard to an action for libel, and the resolution had to be 
rescinded. Then Mr. Roebuck, at the previous suggestion of the Speaker, 
proposed to defer the Committee on the Petition for a few days ; but this 
was objected to by the accused, and bad to be at once ignominiously 
withdrawn. Again, at the suggestion of the Speaker, Mr. Roebuck pro- 
posed that his committee should be named by the Committee of Selee- 
tion ; and he was supported by Mr. Disraeli, who spoke in the paternal 
tone befitting inchoate leadership, and by the Government. But the ac- 
cused again objec'ed, and at the bidding of Mr. Bright—coming events 
cast their shadows before—the House, after a wearisome debate, in which 
no less than five different pluns were propounded, resolved that the Com- 
mittee be appointed forthwith. But there was a new difficulty in store. 
In the pro) Committee, through mischief or through carelessness, 
were included the names of three of the Conservative leaders who were 
at the moment engaged in the thorny task of construction a Government, 
which of course would force them to vacate their seats. Just as the 
Speaker was about to put the question, “ That Mr. Healey be one mem- 
ber of this Commit:ee,” up rose Lord Goderich from the Radical bench at 
the end of the House, and in a tone of dovelike innocence asked what 
was to be done if it should happen that any of these three gentlemen 
were, from any cause, to cease to be members of the House ? 

To make matters more pleasant, Sir George Grey kindly interposed 
to say that of course any gentleman who allowed his name to be put on 
the Committee was thereby — to work on it, come what might. 
Accordingly, amid roars of laughter as each successive name was put, 
the grim Henley, the gentle Lord John Manners, and the lofty-minded Mr. 
Walpole, had to rise, each with the look of a pilloried thief, aud by some 
bungling excuse veil the budding hopes of office which they could not 
decorously avow, but which ~ had no notion of sacrificing to the out- 
raged purity of Mr. Butt. Mr. Henley stammered out that it was a sort 
of Committee on which, if he had had notice, he might have served, but 
as it was, he must decline. Mr. Walpole, with serious mien and impos- 
ing gesture, assured the House that he should be happy to serve on any 
Committee on which the House might pat him, but that the list of names 
had been proposed as a whole, aud if one man declined, he must decline 
also. Each of these decorous fictions was received by the House with 
renewed bursts of laughter. Lord John Manners took the more dignified 
part of not attempting any serious excuse. The list of names then pro- 
ceeded ; and the Liberals turned from laughing at the discomfited Con- 
servatives to hearty checring, when Sir James Grabam and Mr. S. Her- 
bert heard their names read out without moving from their seats—thus 
proclaiming that all idea of coalition between them and the Conserva- 
tives was finally and for ever at an end. The Committee was then ap- 
pointed, and Mr. Roebuck appropriately concluded an evening of shams 
by announcing with an air of great self-sacrifice, “ that he offered himself 
to the House to undertake the painful duty of conducting the prosecu- 
tion before the Committce.” The House sympathized with his amiable 
reluctance, but accepted the eacrifice.—London weekly, Feb. 27. 


—_————— 
LORD BROUGHAM IN A FLUTTER. 


A little scene occurred last night in the House of Lords which is cer- 
tainly not very important in a political sense, but which greatly amused 
a very large assemblage. The House was crowded. English Royalty 
was represented by the Duke of Cambridge, American Republicanism by 
Mr. Dallas, the Minister of the United States. The Ex-Chancellor was 
there to congratulate the new Chancellor on his elevation. Lord Palmer- 
ston, the Premier of yesterday, stood at the foot of the Throne, awaiting 
the arrival of Lord Derby, the Minister of to-day. The Opposition 
benches were filled by the “ outs,” the Ministerial benches by the “ ins ;” 
and last, but not least, there was a good store of Peeresses in the side 
galleries, whose fair presence was sullicient to allay all impatience for 
the commencement of the Ministerial explanations. Two Peers, Lord 
Shaftesbury and Lord Clanricarde, opened the proceedings. Lord Shuftes- 
bury presented several petitions in favour of allowing the Gospel to be 
preached without let or hindrance, Lord Clanricarde gave notice that 
he would, on the 15th, indulge the House with some leaves from his own 
autobiograpby. These small matters being disposed of, up rose Henry, 
Lord Brougham, with all the pomp of a veteran of rhetoric, to announce 
that he was about to put a question of graveimport. The place, the oc- 
casion, the man—all circumstances seemed to point to a question of no 
ordinary character pointed at the particular matter with which the brains 
of all those present were stuffed. 

When the preliminary flourishes were over, and Lord Brougham dis- 
closed his real object, it turned out that his only business was to ask 
Lord Malmesbury, the new Foreign Secretary, a little harmless question 
about some Slave Trade returns. It was the old story of the mountain 
and the mouse, and the spectators, very excusably, laughed ; whereupon, 
we grieve to say, Lord Brougham 'ost his temper, and threatened every~ 
body—the ladies included, for the ladies were laughing at him too—that 





ped | he would have them all turned out of the House if they dared to smile 


again at anything that a age one from his august lips. Surely, if Lord 
Brougham objects to a little langhter he need only refrain from such 
performances, and the audience will sit as dull as mates at a funeral, He 
should have accepted this harmless hilarity as a gratifying compliment 
to his comic powers, which are above the average. 











, With a ty a 
quent cnough, by merely enumerating St. Louis, Francis L, Henry ILV., 
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If we mention this little incident in conjunction with matters of far 
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it is to give a true idea of the proceedings last night 

the House of Peers Lord Brougham gratified the audience with a 
charming rendering of Sir Anthony Absolute, before Lord Derby came 
on a8 ri chief performer in the “ Wheel of Fortune.”—London Times, 


—_— 
pane —— To A ye ear hon . I mean ~ a 
talkerst—Why, the le with fresh ideas, of course, plenty o 
warm bn LA Ry them in. Facts always yield the place of 


onour, in conversation, to thoughts about facts ; but if a false note is 
uttered, down comes the finger on the key and the man of facts asserts his 
true digaity. Ihave known three of these men of facts, at least, who were 
always formidable,—and one of them was tyrannical. 

Yes, a man sometimes makes a appearance on a icular occa- 
sion ; but these men knew something about almost everything, and never 
made mistakes—He? Veneers in first-rate style. The y 
Capeieen Sebel .—I found 

very fine in conversational information, the day, when we 
were in company. The talk ran upon mountains. He was wonderfally well 
acquainted with the leading facts about the Andes, the Apennines, and 
the Appalachians ; he had nothing in particular to say about Ararat, 
Ben Nevis, and various other mountains that were mentioned. By and 
wome Revolutionary anecdote came up, and he showed singular fami- 
ty with the lives of the Adamses, gave many details relating to 
André. A point of Natural History being suggested, he gave an 
excellent account of the air-bladder of fishes. He was very full upon the 
subject of agrieulture, but retired from the conversation when horticul- 
ture was introduced in the discussion. So he seemed well acquainted 
with the geology of anthracite, but did not pretend to know anything of 
other kinds of coal. There was something so odd about the extent and 
limitations of bis knowledge, that I suspected all at once what might be 
the meaning of it, and waited till I got an opportunity.—Have you seen 
the “New American Cyelopedia?” said I.—I have, he replied ; I re- 
ceived an early copy.—How far does it go’—He turned red, and an- 
swered,—To Araguay.—Oh, said I to myselt,—not quite so far as Ararat ; 
—that is the reason he knew nothing about it ; but he must have read 
all the rest straight through, and, it he can remember what is in this vo- 
lume until he has read all those that are to come, he will know more than 
I ever thought he would.—* The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ — Atlantic 
Monthly. 








Ay Op Tourrire onpeR THE Torr.—The celebrated old sportsman, 
Mr, Thomas — of York, who was in fact the oldest owner of race 
horses in England, died on Sunday last, at his house at Walmgate Bar, 
York. The exact day of his birth had been lost, but if he bad lived till 
A he would have completed his 88th year. When he was barely 
21, he made his first voyage to Russia, and entered the service of Count 
Poltrowsky, and for a long series of years he went twice, if not three 
times, annually, with cargoes of horses to St. Petersburg. No English- 
man ever received such consistent kindaess from all the branches of the 
house of Romanoff. He first ran horses in 1804, and won his maiden 
race, a Maiden Plate, four mile heats, at Chesterfield that year, with 
Primrose, His young Orvilles were not very successfal in his hands, but 
Royal Prince, Woodpecker Lass, Shadow, and Kutusoff (whom Sir Tat- 
ton Sykes rode on several occasions), as well as Dinah (who beat Oxygen 
for the Oatlands), Orator, and some others of less note, carried his cho- 
colate jacket and “ white cap with Russian eagle” to victory. He betted 
but little, never winning more than £1,700 at one time, and that only 
once in a 20 to 1 bet about Chorister for the =. and he never kept 
more than eight race horses, and seldom that. Perbaps no man ever had 
so many high priced horses through his hands. Orville, whom he pur- 
ebased for 2,000ge. was ajmost successful venture, and St. Giles (1.000¢%), 
Lottery (£1,600), Bourton (1,100gs.), Brutandorf (500gs.), Muley Mo- 
loch (1,500gs.), General Chassé (2,250gs.), Van Tromp (2,000gs.), Otter- 


ington (800gs.), and Lanercost (3,000gs.), with Phcenix, and Hernandez, | F 


&¢., brought him more or less luck. Lanercost was as great a hit as Or- 
ville, and the highest price he ever received for a yearling was 800gs. 
from Lord Jersey for a colt by Lottery out of Tambourine. His number 
of brood mares was generally limited to five, and 150 guineas for a year- 
ling mostly satisfied him. With the sale of Lanercost, Hernandez, and 
two mares, for, we think, £1,500 in a lot, his breeding career came to a 
close some four or five years since. His colours were hardly ever seen 
on the Turf after Lanercost (who just missed the Caester Cup that year) 
was “ got at” for the Ascot Cup. For nearly 60 consecutive seasons he 
attended Doncaster Races, but though he has not been there since 1850, 
last year was the first that he had missed driving down in his gig to 
Knavesmire. For some time past he had been in a weakly way, though 
his memory and faculties were still wonderful for a man of his age ; and 
he only took to his bed a very few weeks before his death. Two sons by 
his first ~~ 4 as well as his second wife, the widow of Mr. Sykes, the 
well-known er, survive him.—Bell’s Life, Feb. 28. 

Watrter Savace Lanpor.—He inherited a large patrimony (£80,000) 
and his style of living has been princely. But he owes far more to na- 
ture than to fortune. If he is rich in what Pope calls “ yellow dust,” he 
is still richer in the treasures of the mind. He is truly one of nature’s 
noblemen. He does not, as Scott and Byron did, affect to look down 
be the literary profession. On the contrary, he has elevated it above 

other human avocations, and no literary man in distress has ever ap- 
led to him in vain. Though accustomed from his childhood to the 
juxuries and refinements of high life, no man has a more generous sym- 
any and respect for honest poverty in the humblest classes, or thinks 
ess of mere conventional distinctions of all sorts. He is an enthusiast 
for liberty, and would readily shed his last drop of blood or spend 
his last guinea in that holy cause. In 1808, on the first insur- 
rection in Spain, he raised a body of troops there at his own expense. 
The rank of colonel in the Spanish army was conferred upon him. On 
the extinction of the Constitution by Ferdinand, he resigned his commis- 
sion and told Don Cavallos that though willing to aid the Spanish people 
in the assertion of their liberties, “he would have nothing to do with a 
perjurer and traitor.” Napoleon the Third was once on friendly terms 
with Landor, and presented him with acopy of his works, with autograph 
eompliments on the fly leaves. But when the Emperor sent his troops 
against the Italians, Landor returned the volumes in disgust. Landor’s 
intellectual tastes are not confined to the library. He is never more 
happy than when he is in some magnificent gallery of pictures, or medi- 
tating the marvels of the gifted sculptor or the skilful architect. The 
walls of his cwn apartments—even the bedrooms, ges, and stair- 
cases, from the ceilings to the floor—glow with the rich life of art. The 
nepoe 4 are even fixed on the doors. Landor is fall of anecdote, and 
as seen so much of human life in all its phases, both in England and on 
the Continent, that his autobiography would assuredly be one of the 
most interesting works imaginable. But no one can persuade him to un- 
dertake it. Colburn once offered him a large sum for a small volume of 
his personal recollections. A friend said to him one day, “ Landor, you 
must write your autobiography.” “Never!” was the emphatic reply. 
“Oh, you'll think better of it.” ‘No—I may think worse of it.” Me. 
Foster wished for Landor’s portait for the"large edition of his works, but 
he declined to give it. His friends have several photographic portraits 
of him, and there is a bust by Baily.— Statesman. 


Tox New Houses or Partiament.—Of late but little progress has 
been made in the works at the above large structare as respects the ex- 
terior ; but considerable activity has been manifested in the interior, and 
the private residences in the north and south wings of the river front are 
now yd finished, more especially the mansion (for so we must call it) 
intended for the official residence of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. This residence occupies the whole of the north end of the river 
front of the building, and extends to what is termed the Speaker’s Court, 
the whole forming in plan a parallelogram which measures 100 feet by 85 
feet. The entrance is in the Speaker’s Court, through an appropriate 
stone porch. A wide stone staircase leads to the principal floor, where 
the great reception-rooms are arranged, all of which are entered by a 
eorridor, the ceiling of which is groined in stone, and the floor paved with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles. This corridor extends round four sides of an 
inner court, which serves to light the basement and nd floors. The 
windows towards the court are filled with stained glass, containing the 
armorial bearings of past Speakers of the House of Commons. Entering, 
as previously stated, from the corridor, are the reception-rooms, four in 
number, which comprise three drawing-rooms and a state dining-room, of 
the following dimensions severally—viz., 33 feet by 23 feet, 37 feet by 21 
feet, 33 feet by 23 feet, 45 fect by 23 feet, and all of the uniform height 
of 20 feet in the clear. Chambers are also fitted up in a similar manner 
to the rest of the building, but with finishings of a more than ordioary 
ornate dercrption. The ceilings are panelled and relieved by gilding and 
colour. The state dining-room has at one of its ends a large panelled re- 
cess to contain the sideboard, below and above with portraits of former 
Speakers of the Houee. Adjoining to the dining-room is what is termed 
a serving-room, with a lift, hot-plates, &c. The bed-rooms and domestic 
portions of the house are on a most extensive scale, and are now progress. 























for the “ Black Rod” librarian of the House of Lords. 

dences are being arranged with every modern convenience and comfort, 
bat in a much style than the 's house, and are not so near 
completion. ly the building remains in much the same state as 


their situations. We may remark that the four turrets at the corners of 
the Victoria Tower are now complete, and have a highly-picturesque 
effect. The clock and bells have not peso as in the Clock Tower, 
which, however, is quite ready for their Building News. 


An Inpian Motixezr’s Letrer.—The following is a L ompg of the 
of the mutineers. The writer was tried b: 





a | pees 
sonlen court-martial, and found guilty of sending this letter, for which he was 


condemned to be blown from a gun :—* From Sepoy Sheikh Ibrahim to 
his uncle, Mahomed Hunef, private 2d Company, 24th Regiment, Secun- 
derabad, dated Bhopal, 13th Zee, Kidja.”” After compliments—“I am 
well at Bhopal. I bope you are the same. I am much distressed at not 
hearing from you. From Delhi to Hindostan—(that is to say, through- 
out Hindostan)—the infidels have been destroyed. Those who were in 
Bhopal also have gone to hell. God does as it seemeth Him fit. The 
birds of the air do not move on wing without the Divine permission. 
God it is who does justice to us—may put it into the heart of every 
Mussulman to destroy the infidels, and may he not leave one alive ; be- 
cause they have subverted the Mussulman religion, may God blacken 
their faces! and may their accursed countenances never again appear 
Because they mixed bones (no doubt pigs’ bones, but not specified) with 


sugar, and distributed it (understood,) and gave out cartridges made of | and 


igs’ skio. For this réason all Mussulmans bave come to the front and 
Smerel 12,000 soldiers (English) aud 4,000 Englishmen (evidently the 
writer means officers.) All in Hindostan have sided with the King of 
Delhi. Iam in the Nawab Secunder Begum Sabib's (Junghee) battalion. 
When you write address to me as follows :—t To Sepoy Sheikh Ibrahim, 
6th Company, J ee Battalion, in the Army of Nawab Secander Be- 
gum, Bhopal.’ Salaam to all. Give this letter to Subadar-Major Gbuf- 
fon Khan, and read it in all the Musjids,) Moulvee Abdool Uzeem Khan 
sends his compliments to all. You know ererreine why should I at- 
tempt explanation? Listen all ye Mussulmans! It is forbidden (by the 
Koran, understood) that you should eat your food with the ‘accursed 
Christian in your bosom’ (that is, near you.) You will never get such 
an opportunity again! Send them all to hell. Send me a speedy an- 
swer. Do not show indifference. Tell me all what is going wi-b you.” 


Lorp Matwespury aN Extraprrioxist.—Lord Palmerston has been 
driven out of office on a question of national honour. Lord Derby has 
been lifted into office upon that same question. But his appointment of 
Lord Malme-bury to the Foreign Office is peculiar, as an illustration of 
the principle upon which “ national honour” is to be vindicated. We 
have no desire to prejadge the diplomacy of this nobleman, or to con- 
demn him for the sake of a foregone conclusion ; but the facts of his bi- 
ography must be remembered. In 1852 he was made Foreign Secretary 
by Lord Derby, and the Patric rejoiced that the most intimate friend of 
Louis Napoleon at Ham had been chosen to —e the foreign policy 
of Great Britain. In that year, moreover, he introduced a Surrender of 
Criminals Bill, which, after much opposition, was withdrawn. His lan- 
guage upon that occasion was reported as “ courteous and supplicatory ad 
but Lord Aberdeen condemned the measure as one “ which required no- 
thing but the French Letter of Accusation to warrant the apprehension 
of the alleged criminal ;” Lord Brougham urged “ how very little secu- 
rity there would be under this bill for the safety of political offenders ;” 
Lord Campbell declared that “ if this bill passed, the result would be 
that we should be bound to deliver up to the French Government any 
r in our dominions whose p' was wanted in France 
by that Government for any purpose whatever.” The Earl of Malmes- 
bury replied, in defence of his bill, “ with artful simplicity,’ and the 
measure was read a second time ; but the Cabinet was ultimately forced 
to abandon it, although a Convention embodying its provisions was ac- 
tually signed at London oa the 28th of May, 1852, by Lord Malmesbury 
and Count Walewski on bebalf of their respective Governments. With- 
out wishing prematurely to discredit the new Foreign Minister or his col- 
leagues, we must be allowed to doubt whether the “ national honour” 
question has been settled by the transfer of the seals of the Foreign Of- 
tice from Lord Clarendon to mon cher Malmesbary.—London Leader. 





A Fryixa Lear.—One of the most dariug and successfal attempts to 
achieve liberty it has ever been our province to record took place near 
Lockerbie on the evening of Friday last. The mail train from Edin- 
burgh arrived there at its usual time—viz., at eight minutes past 11 
o’clock P.M. Among the passengers being conveyed to London was a 
detective officer from the metropolis and a prisoner, a ticket-of-leave 
man, under his charge. The train makes no intermediate stoppage be- 
tween Lockerbie and Carlisle, a distance of 25 miles; and thus, after 
leaving this station, goes generally at an unusually rapid rate—about 40 
miles an hour. After leaving Lockerbie about a mile and-a-half, the 
prisoner made some excuse for getting near the window of the carriage, 
a second-class one. The officer kindly humoured his desire, and was con- 
versing with two gentlemen in the compartment, fellow-travellers from 
Edinburgh, when a slight noise attracted his attention, and caused him 
to tura round to the prisoner ; but the seat was vacant, and the bird, 
not flown, but flying, as the astonished officer, to his horror and amaze- 
ment, only saw the soles of his shoes in the act of clearing the window ; 
the other passengers, as much surprised, consoled the officer with the 
idea that he would find the mangled remains of his prisoner next morn- 
ing, as the velocity with which the train was going left no chance of his 
getting off in safety. But the bafiled officer’s misery was not to end here. 
No stoppage of the train could take place until he reached Carlisle, and 
no train started for Lockerbie until next morning ; upon reaching the 
former station, however, a goods train was i: at his disposal, and he 
was enabled to return. Next morning, with various railway and police 
officials, he made a search along the line, in the hope of finding his pri- 
soner wounded and unable to crawl from the scene of his exploit ; but 
no trace of his presence except his bonnet could be discovered, although 
the marks of his leap were plainly visible ; and it was then seen with 
what judgment the prisoner had chosen his ground. The place was a 
gentle slope, immediately before entering the Norwood cutting. The 
distance of the leap from the carriage was truly wonderful. Although 
the fellow was handcuffed, he must have made a flying leap of seven feet 
from the carriage before he touched the ground, and then rolled down a 
declivity of some 18 or 20 feet into a ditch, as was distinctly shown from 
part of the hedge at the bottom being broken, some spots of bluod spat- 
tered on one or two stones in the vicinity, and upon one was visible a 
quantity of hair. The officials narrowly searched the hedges and plan- 
tations in the neighbourhood, but were completely “ put out ;” however, 
from inquiries made, they seemed to have got upon the prisoner’s trail, 
as @ man was seen early in the morning to have pee | some children 
upon the road to Edinburgh with his head and one hand bandaged. The 
escaped prisoner has since been captured in Edinburgh.—T7imes, Feb. 25. 


A Queer Yankee Story.—“ I remember one Silas Gray, a queer fel- 
low, a citizen of the world, who, when he heard a traveller’s tale, always 
chimed in with one more extraordinary still. Such as this: Did you 
ever go to the Rocky Mountains? Well, I wonder at that. You may be 
eure you don’t know the world. My ancestors came from there, and in 
my younger days we used often to talk about an old uncle that was liv- 
ing there about a century ago. He was a crack shot, and when he came 
down to see grandfather, brought a particular long gun with him. I 
thought I might as well go and sce what they had done with the old 
man. Well, do you know, that district is so remarkably healthy, high 
up in the air, that people never die. They get old and shrivelled, and 
lose their faculties pretty mach, and then the neighbours tie them up in 
a sack, and ticket them and bang them up in the church. So when I 
got to the place I went to the church, and asked the man that had charge, 
if he knew what had become of my old uncle. The man said he didn’t 
know, but if I would come along with him, we'd see. So we went round 
and examined the sacks, a oe ye lot of them. Sure enough there was 
my uncle's name on one. So the man asked me if I wished to speak to 
him. I told him I wanted particularly to do it. 

Well, he took down the sack, and inside there was my uncle as dry as 
amummy. He put him into warm water, and after a while the old man 
began to “os his eyes and sneeze. At last, says I, Well uncle, can you 
speak? he said he could. So I began to chat with him about our 
relations, The old man presently tired, and began to yawn. Says he, 
if you have anything particular to ask about, I guess you had better 
make haste, as I am getting tired, and want to be bung up again. Well 
then, uncle, says i, I do just want to know what became of a particular 
long gun you used tohave. Look, says he, under the thatch at the north- 
west corner of the house and you'll find it. Thankee, uncle, says I; and 
we tied the old man up again. Well, I found the gun, and loaded it 





with a pound of powder and six pounds 
pigeons are so plentiful that, unless you dr’ 
all the grain. Somebody has to 

Well, I was anxious for my turn. 
dayli: TE ae ee 
thou or 





When I ig = the out was li i they 
n swept just over heads, and as 
fay ; bat I thought that was no —s 80 poe 3 ready. Hallot 


says I, and up they flew. I let fly, but the hundredth of a second too 
late. Not a bird did I kill, but we picked up two bushels and a half of 
legs and feet on the ground.”’— Kelland’s Transatlantic Sketches. 





Wuere To Bory a Bic Sarp.—The mishaps attending the launching 
of the Leviathan must naturally draw the attention of monster-ship 
builders to the possibility of finding a dock in which a t vessel could 
be constructed ; and after being constructed could be floated merely by 
letting in the water. There is such a dock, and as it does not appear to 
have mentioned in any of the numerous and valuable dissertations 
laid before the public on the subject of vis inertia, momentum, power, 
presses, rams, drums, friction, irou ways, and wooden engineers, we ven- 
ture to suggest it to the next enterprising speculators who wish to con- 
stract a big ship at much less than the cost of the Leviathan. This dock 
is the great quarryhole at Granton, near Edinburgh. It is close to the 
seashore ; so close, in fact, that a higher tide than usual broke the em- 
bankment a few years ago, and filled the quarry with salt water. It is 
quite deep enough to hold a ship much bi than the Levi and 


gger 
!} large enough to hold anything that is likely to be built of iron. It has 


perpendicular sides, which would enable all the materials to be ran close 
lowered down, instead of being hoisted up—a most important consi- 
deration when it comes to hoisting 10,000 tons of iron and timber, to say 
nothing of fittings, If the Caledonian branch line of railway is brought 
to Granton, all the materials might be brought by rail to the very spot 
of construction ; and it is well known that his Grace the Duke of Bac- 
cleuch is one of the very few of the aristocracy who takes an interest in 
public works, and that he probably would afford the most liberal encou- 
ragement to the enterprise. The water in the quarry could 7 be 
pumped out, and a gate constructed. When the ship was completed, all 
that would be requisite would be to dig a short canal in the eand—to let 
in the water—ficat the ship, and move her out at once to sea. Should 
another big ship be contemplated, we seriously recommend its projectors 
to have this quarry properly inspected before deciding on a locality for 
building. At least £100,000 of the outlay on the Leviathan would have 
been saved at Granton, and taking into consideration the difference of 
wages, and the other facilities presented W the Firth of Forth, we should 
scarcely exaggerate were we to estimate the saving at £200,000.—G@ias- 
ge:0 Commonwealth, 





How tue Irish Esteem Mr. Rorsvcx.—A great meeting—presided 
over by the Lord Mayor—was held lately in the round room of the Ro- 
tunda at Dublin, when resolutions condemnatory of the proposed aboli- 
tion of the Lord-Lieutenancy were adopted. Alderman Reynolds, in pro- 
posing a resolution, said :—“ The Irish members should have the exclu- 
sive right to deal with Irish questions in the House of Commons. What 
posible right had Mr. Roebuck to interfere in this matter of the Irish 
Viceroyalty? He had a long trial of Mr. Roebuck, and many a weary 
night had he sat listening to his acrimonious attacks on Ireland. Al- 
though he claimed to be a member of the Job family, yet he confessed 
the saeers and sarcasms of Roebuck had often exhausted his patience. 
He asked an English member once ‘What countryman is this Roebuck ?” 
The reply he received was, ‘I don’t know ; he was agent to the Cana- 
dians for a long time, but they had given him a ticket-of-leave.’ [Loud 
laughter.) He (Alderman Reynolds) observed that he would be glad if 
some one gave him another walking ticket. [Laughter.] He also asked 
whether he was a convert to Christianity ; for he believed it was a fact 
that Mr. Roebuck was descended from the great ancestor of the wander- 
ing Arabs, Ishmael, whose hand was raised against every man, and every 
man’s hand raised against him. [Laughter.] He had got a partner ia 
his present work in the person of a gentleman of whom he (Alderman 
Reynolds) had entertained a better opinion—he meart Mr. Horsman. It 
was said that Mr. Horsman was a mighty hunter. Had he not a 
right therefore to assume that he was descended from Nimrod? [Laughter.] 
The only difference between the two was that Nimrod rode without a sad- 
die, and never broke his collar bone—[Laughter]—which was more than 
could be said of Mr. Horsman. It was said that Mr. Horsman loved Ire- 
land ; but it should never be forgotten that the men who had inflicted the 
deadiiest wounds on Ireland were men who had pretended the greatest 
affection for this country.” (Hear, hear.] 


Tue Copra AND THE DracnkeN Soipier.—An instinctive dread of 
snakes mars his enjoyment of these sporting rambles (in the Presidency 
of Madras.) The hideous cobra, so frightfully domestic in its habits, 
often creeps into the officers’ beds, and is met with coiled up on the stone 
steps of their quarters ; and once being pitched off his pony, that fell in 
leaping a nullah, or ditch, on gathering himself up, D’Ewes saw a cobra 
capella sneaking off within a few yards from the spot where he lay. A 
drunken soldier confined in the black-hole, felt as he lay stretched upon 
the straw something gliding over him, which from its movements he well 
knew to be asnake. He dared not move, or touch it with his fingers. 
The reptile having crept up to his breast, insinuated itself beneath his 
military undress jacket, and curled itself up comfortably to repose. 
With a nervous system debilitated by habitual intemperance, the soldier 
endured hours of mental torture, knowing that every attempt to free 
himself from his dreadful position would be at the risk of life. The pe 
riod of his confinement having expired, and the door when thrown open 
admitting a strong glare of sunlight, the cobra hastily glided from its 
nest to an obscure corner of the prison. The man rashed out, a deplor- 
able picture of emaciation and terror. His hair, which twenty-four hours 
previously had been of a dark colour, had turned perfectly grey, and he 
died in a few weeks.—Review of D’ Ewes’s Sporting in Both Hemispheres. 





A Toven Sxrx.—Among the wild animals infesting the neighbourhood 
of Visiapoor, are numberless hyenas, and Mr. D’Ewes witnessed a carious 
proof of the toughnees of that animal’s hide. A hyena had been sent to 
enter a hole in some ruins, and a shikaree volunteered for a trifling re- 
compense to either catch the beast, or cause it to bolt from its lair, as we 
pleased. He commenced operations by making a second opening in the 
earth, whence a low growl was heard, and a large dummel gandy made 
his appearance at the mouth of the hole, from which he had no sooner 
projected half the length of his body than several spears were thrown or 
poked at him, but which, although sharp as penkuives, bounded off his 
hide like a racket-ball, and had only the effect of accelerating his pace 
when he emerged into daylight. The anthor on another occasion planted 
a hog-spear, sharpened to the finest edge, right between the shoulders ot 
one he had riddea down on the plains near Jaulnah, without beiog able 
to pierce the impenetrable hide, and was glad, after the experiment, to 
make off himself—lJbid. 





A May or Lerrers at Favit.—When M. Dumas tells us that So-and-so 
mounted his horse in St. James’s Park and galloped to Windsor in ten 
minutes, we are considerably amused, but not in the least offended—we 
know that Frenchmen believe themselves to be the favoured children ot 
civilization, and their beloved Paris the centre of creation, and we can 
excuse them when they display a little harmless ignorance of tke habits 
of us outer barbarians. But the case is very different when a writer like 
M. Granier de ( assagnac seriously attempts to criticise the peculiarities 
of the English Constitution in the columns of a political journal—in such 
a case any flagrant error excites contempt as well as ridicule. In the 
Constitutionnel ot Monday last this notorious literary flunkey publishes an 
elaborate essay, in which he labours to show that public liberty is in- 
compatible with a new Government, and appeals to England in support 
of this strange argument. Asa specimen of the facts he brings forward 
we may take the following :—“ Fifteen years ago,”’ says M. de C: , 
“there was no place for the press reporters in the Houses of Parliament, 
and they have only been admitted since the new building at Westmin- 
ster!” These are the words of the historian who is to restore the purity 
of French literatare.—London paper, Feb. 20. 





A New Op Srory.—And these are the unruly spirits that Louis Phi- 
lippe thinks he can restrain by fettering the press, which only increases 
his unpopularity. Monarchs avail themselves of the indignation which 
is generally felt at any audacious crime attempted against their persons 
to enact new and unconstitutional means of government, forgetting that 
the indignation subsides, while the despotism daily becomes more irk- 
some. Thus Bonaparte availed himself of the infernal machine to found 
his imperial authority. But where is the Empire? The Bourbons 
availed themselves of the crime of Louvel to undermine the charter, and 
bring back the old monarchical system. But where are the Bourbons 
Lastly, Louis Philippe avails himself of the Fieschi machine to draw 
tighter the reins on bis turbulent subjects. No one can pretend to say 
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what may happen, bat few people will doubt that he now must regret 





having bartered most enviable tion that a subject ever held for 
the most thorny we perilous crown mat ever m wore.— Raikes’s 
Journal. 


“Lyrroy ‘on Tus Wate Ixpu Briz.—Sir Edward Lytton 

oil ee the bill. The bill, he said, is audacious, 

ete, and unconsi It will throw r into the hands of a 
set of rresp nsible nominees of the Minister of the day. It will enable 
a rash Minister with complaisant nominees, lookio for advancement, to 
eommit fatal blunders, “Ifyou want clerks, them clerks, and let 
them be nominated : if you want to have lors. —— must 
be free.” Look at the bill: nomination is its principle, its ax — 
Lord Palmerston says that vigour and promptitude are wanted— - 
are checks in the “double government :” but he never discov 
these checks until they threatened to be inconvenient to his ~ single go 
yernment.” Sir Edward was in favour of governing in the name of t 
Queen, but he thought that wins be done without destroying the Com- 

’ he affairs of India are in fature to have the superintending and 
Pigivant wisdom of Parliament; but, depend upon it, “ we shall never 
interfere very actively except when we can injure a hostile Government 


4 


_ or “‘asperse an illustrious name.” [Sir Edward's oration provoked about 


an equal amount of cheering and laughcer.] 


’ amine Art.—Mr. Rarey, who is at present in 
roe coy a t astonishment by subduing and driving in 
harness two horses which had for years refused to be harnessed even. 
‘After a few lessons he drove them all round the city in skeleton bridles. 
The lessons in the Duke of Wellington's School were expected to com- 
mence early in March. Among those who have already subscribed to 
make up a list of 500 to be taught the art of horse-taming are H.R.H. 
the Prince Consort, the Duke of a the Duke of Atholl, the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, the Marquis of Donegal, the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, the Marquis of Ailsa, the Eurl of Zetland, the Ear! of Warwick, 
Earl Vane, the Earl of Bessborough, the Earl of Eglinton, Earl Spencer, 
Viscount Palmerston, Earl Granville, Lord Vivian, Lord Saltoun, the 
Marquis of Stafford, the Marquis of Hartington, the Earl of Dalkeith, 
Lord Walter Scott, Lord Dufferin, Lord Ossulston, the Hon. Col. Hood, 
the Hon. Adml. Rous, the Hon. Francie Villiers, Master of the Pytchle; 
Hounds ; F. Fitzhardinge me i Esq. ; the Count de Morelia, Genl. 
Sir R. Airey, Col. Airey, Baron N. de Rothschild, A. and H. Hankey, 
Esqrs. ; R. Bevan, Esq. ; Lewis Ricatdo, Esq. ; Henry mais ee Esq,., 
the celebrated breeder of Suffolk cart horses; F. Magennis, Esq., and, 
indeed, all the principal celebrities connected with the chase and the 
turf. Several ladies of rank have applied for private lessons after the 
list of 500 has been instructed. 


Irish Sgroys 1x THE West.—The tenth regular toast at a supper given 
at Cincinnati on St. Patrick’s Day by a numerous company of Irishmen 
was in honour of Nena Sahib, We submit that in thus honouring a man 
whom the civilized world regards as a monster of cruelty, our Celtic 
friends expose to suspicion their own reputation not only for good sense, 
but for humanity. The butcher of women and children cannot justly be 
held up as a model of virtue merely because he is a rebel.—N. Y. Tribune. 


To Save Harness.—It is the wy side of leather that cracks; and if 
harness is made (if double) so that the fleshy sides are outward, and (if 
single) so that the hairy side is next to the horse, it will not crack. The 
moisture of the horse will soften the hairy side ; and, the bend being so 
that the fleshy side is on the outside of the segment of the circle, no pro- 
vocation is given to the inside of the circle to crack. Waggon harness 
has lasted twenty years uncracked, simply by this means. The harness- 
maker will object to it because he cannot put inferior leather in, as he 
otherwise could. But stirrup-leathers are made so, and so are shoes, and 
why not harness ? 























WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate, in four moves. 





Sorvtion to ProsteM No. 481. 


1. RtoK Kt& Bto K Kt6 (b 
t t ° 
2 R to K B sq ch. BtoB7 (est). 
> eats P tks R. 
t4. P 
&. PwK 4, checkmate. battens 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—An interesting Match at Chess is expected between 
Messrs. Boden and Lowenthal, the well-known Hungarian An sg It will be 
remembered that in the Single Game Tournay at Manchester, Mr. Boden, after 
obtaining a winning position, allowed his opponent to escape with a drawn bat- 
tle. Dissatisfied with the result, the present Match was proposed, to consist of 
eleven games, to be played at the St. George’s Chess Club.—We are informed 
that Mr. Paul Morphy has recently played four blindfold games simultaneously, 
bringing them all to a successful termination in the space of THREE HOURS! 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
RING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER Liouven Peareay: 
3 GHTED 
wiiiias RG RCG? Pratt tent eves he ep o hr orcad 
M TAILORING ESTABLISH- 


is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTO. 
MENT IN NEW YOR , if not in the World, receiving fi 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE co. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, — igi 
by steamers and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
EN’S DRESS, and will be fenne. ; Y and PRICE, i 
best house for ECONOMY in the United Staten,” °F STYLE QUALITY and PRICE, the 





ELEGANT FALL 
niauennie TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 
lew financial panic and of tne fact that it ti some weeks 
I have jy to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICR ge noone 
pL ccnat ists e assortments of every description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
= ‘actured with great taste from either of our own pupertetions or getting up, num: 
ing Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, 4c., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS! 
FURNISHING GOO: ‘ o 
DS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES SUSPENDERS. 
— ne ee of our own Manufacture or Importation. 
tered ty the ori —_ Bs wer Prices and Seasonable Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
e offer a large stock Priced Clothing for Southern ‘estern Trade 
which we will close out to dealers at a heavy per centage i site - 
MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK! (CUSTOM DEPAR' 
FOR CASH Our Wh TMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
Sacrifice noty ten Rooms will be thrown Open for the wince of ah 
B@ The Bills of al! selvent Banks in this and surrounding States taken at 
par. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 268, 239 and 260 Broadway, (Cor, Warren-St.) 


$600,000 WORTH OF 
AND WINTER G 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ww HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING OUR LADY PATRONS OF LAST 
Season, that on the Ist of April next, we shall offer at our former location, 


No. 335 BROADWAY, 
AT ONE PRICE FOR CASH, WITHOUT ABATEMENT, 
A most beautifal, chaste and elegant Assoriment of 
Spring Silks and Dress Goods, Shawls, Gloves, E ideries, &e. 


PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA, 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
AVING HAD MANY YEARS’ Exp ENCE IN THE PURC! ND C - 
Hi Apis tak ats Feat, exreurany oe 
—— section, is enabled to make very favourable purchases, :egardiog quality and 
The annual shipment of Cotton now amounts to nearly 100,000 bales, and 
orthe: find 


from Shreveport 
N rn Manufacturera, as well as Cotton Factors N jeans 
i for ds eee be ge ‘ac in New York and New Ori wil 











Just Imported, and one of the cheapest and most desirable assortments of New Goons that 
will be offered at reta’) in this Country this season. and to which will be added every novelty 
that ; Rapest taste and facilities on the Paris market, (hrough our resident Agent there can 
com: 


BAJOU KID GLOVE<., just landed, of Exclusive Shades. Misses’ 75 cts. ; Ladies’ Si%6 cts. 
Gentiemen’s $1. No mixed lots. ‘ibis make of Gloves is equal if not superior to any Glove 
now sent to this '. 
50,000 Yards of very choice styles of INDIA SILKS at 50 cen's per yard. 
P. 8.—Mr. Josern Watt, for en | yore with Messrs. Beck & Co., will be in attendance, 
Lady 


n leased 
arweene, — EDWARD LAMBERT & CO. 


STATEN ISLAND DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


0S. 3 AND 5S JOHN STREET, (TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY). NEW YORK, 
Dye Ribbons, Silks, Woolen and Faucy Goods of every description. superior style 
of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gen'tlemen’s Garments is widely known. Shawls Dyed in their 
most brilliant or grave eolours. All kinds of Shawls, Curtains, &c., cleaned or re-dyed. 
Goods received and returned press, BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. 3 and 5 John Street, Two doors from Broadwey, New York. 


GENIN'S LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTING BAZAAR, 
Embracing Three extensive Show-Rooms, and comprising Twelve distinct Departments, viz: 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BONNETS AND HEAD-DRESSES, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery.—Children’s Fancy Hats.—Laces and Embroideries. 
Infants’ Wardrobes.—Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes.—Mantillas and Talmas. 
Boys’ Hats and Caps —Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing.—Gents’ and 
Boys’ Furnishing C ents’ Dress and Undress Hats. 
The Assortment in each Department is Full and Complete. 
GENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
PROGRAMME OF THE 
GRAND MILITARY, CIVIC, AND FANCY DRESS 
CHARIT 


'Y SOIREE, 
TO BE GIVEN aT 
The Crystal Palace, on the Evening of Thursday, April Sth, 1858, 
IN AID OF THE HUNTER WOODIS BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


er magoificent edifice constructed for the Exhibition of the World’s Fair, known as the 

Crystal Palace, covering an area of three acres, and capable of accommodating a con- 
course of twenty thousand people, has, by censent of the Board of Trustees of tue American 
Institute, been en: ny by the Committee as the most suitable pallding in New York wherein 
oes A COLOSSAL FETE IN AID OF THE HUNTER WOOPIS BENEVOLENT so- 
c z. 


The executive officers of this Sealey are now distributing thousands of bread-tickets ameng 
the poor of New York, and it is for the purpose of enabling them to meet the demands made 
upon their fuads the officers and trustees of the Society and the Managing Committee of 
the Great Calico Dress Soiree have resolved to give ANOTHER ENTERTAINMENT, which 
they will use every exertion to make THE GREATEST SOIKEE DANSANTE and PRO- 
MENADE CONCERT 4 La Musarp, ever given in the United States. 

It may naturally be inferred that the brilliancy of the coup d’ceil in xuch a locality will at- 
tract immense numbers of spectators ; and for these the Committee will Previde ample ac- 
commodations in the galleri where there will be no dancing. THE BKILLIANT ILLU- 
MINATION produced by FIVE THOUSAND JETS OF GAS, the superb additional chandel- 
iers which will be used for the occasion, the regimental and company colours and uniforms, 
the banners, national flags and is, and unp ed of beautiful mi- 
litary paraphernalia, the profusion of rich and original decorations. designed by the Com- 
mittee, tbe banners, insignia, and emblems of various societies, together with the ftll magni- 
ficent ball-rocm dresses, the varied and pleasing costumes of all nations and periods, the re- 
presentations of celebrated personages, the music and dancing, and the thousand gay and 

orgeous phases of @ chaste and elegant carnival, such as could only be witnessed a the 
Gnitea States, at the Crystal Palace of the Great Metropolis of the Union, will combine to 
form A FAIRY LIKE SPECTACLE of UNPARALLELED GRANDEUR AND MAGNIFI. 
a this great charity still more interesting to all who participate in it, the Ci it 
o make r 2 ‘pate in it. the Committee 
have aeterininen to @1VE A NUMBER OF BREAD-TICKETS TO ALL WHO PURCHASE 
TICKETS FOR THE SOIREE, thus enabling each patron of the tall to aid the Society ina 
Profuse and Wide-Spread Distribution of Bread amurg the Poor. 

This practical method of combining amusement and charity affords a double pleasure to 
the alme-giver, and a many & comfort upon the needy and deserving recipients which 

ey would not otherwise enjoy. 

—— COMMITTEE. 


Col James R Ryan, Lt-Col N B LaBan, 
Col C Scharzwaelder, Maj C B Allen, iobn Van Buren, 
Col Edwd Hinckea, Maj D D Bilauvelt, Vashington Smith 
Col John 8 Cocks, Capt GW B Tompkins John Graham, Esq 
Brig-Gen Spicer, Col Eugene Le Gal, Capt Wm J Coles, Isaac O Barker, 
Com Gen J HH Ward, Col George Lyons, 

y B Burnett, 
San oA Seward, Col H Robinson, 
Gen James W Webb, = Lt.-Col John Clarke, 
Gen J W Nye, Lt-Col 8 K Zook, 
Col A 8 Vosburgh, ’ 
Col Abm Duryee, 




















Hon D F Tiemann, Tsaac Bell, Jr, 


Capt Metzler, Samuel Cole: 

Col J C Pinckney, Capt A Kinnan, WH Leonard,” 
Hon J W Reynolds, 
John H White, Esq. 
Lt L F Harrison, Simeon Baldwin, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck Hon Henry Meigs. 
Lt-Col Wm Menck, Non I V Fowier, Simeon Draper, a 
Col 8 B Poatly, Lt-Col D Butterfieid, Hon John 8 Cisco, And 130 others. 


Col Abel Smith, Lt Col H Gunther, 
O. ¥. Derorest, Treasurer: PRTER COOPER. President 
25.5 U. GODPREY GUNTHER, Vice President. 
WM. H. BROWNE, 





JOHN K. CURTIS’ 
OLD ESTABLISHED WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE, 
BLEECKER STRERT, NEW YORK, FIVE DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY.~J. 
. K. GC, tfally invites the attention of the public to his stock of Watches, Jewelry, 
Silver and Ware, Spectacles, Fancy Is, &c., ail of which he will warrant to be of 
the first quality, and at a much less price than any store in the city. Give hima call before 
purchasing elsewhere. 
Spectacles and Kye Glasses, in Gold, Silver, Steel and Shell Frames, to suit all sights. 
Jewelry, Watch Silver Ware, Fancy Articles, &c , bought for cash or taken in 
exchange to any amount. 
1so, old American and other Coins, Medals, Autographs, &c. bought and for sale. 
Special attention given to the Repairing of all kinds of Watehes, Clocks, Masical Boxes, 
Fans, Shell Combs, Silver and Plated Were, Fancy Goods, £¢., and warran to give per- 
et jon, and at a less charge than any other Store in the City, and sent home, Pre. 


quired. 
Clocks kept in order, and wound up by tbe year, at a small charge. 





FAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
OPPOSITION WILL NEVER K'LL US! 
$15 AND $50 SEWING MACHINES! 
“Stitch, Stitch, Stitch, till the eyes grow heavy and dim, 
Stiteh, Stitch, Stiteb, till the brain begins to swim.”’ 
Tse LADIES AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN SEWING MACHINES FOR 
Family use, are invited to call and examine the TWO BEST SEWING MACHINES 
ever offered to the public. GIBB’S PATENT $15 SEWING MACHINES. This ts the bes 
most durable and simple. cheap Sewing Machine before the public, and is warranted to exce 
all other low-priced machines. It has no saperior thick and heavy material. Fifteen 
minutes only roan’ to learn to Csi upon it. 

THE BOSTON FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. PRICE $50. Table and all complete. 
This machine we place before the public as the best FAMILY SEWING Macutne in use. We 
make no exceptions, even to the highest priced ones. It will not only excel them in the great 
variety of material that it will sew, but is the handsomest and best finished machine—also, 
more accurate and reliable. We challenge the world to produce its equal /—Tne Bast Ciry 
Rereeences Given.—With these advantages we place them fearlessly before the public in 
the full assurance that their manifold merits must make themselves manifest to its diserimi- 
nating eye. We desire to establish agencies for the sale of the FIFTEKN DOLLAR Machines 
in all parts of the United States and Canadas. Persons with a small capital will find this a 


pleasant and profitable busipess. 
THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, New York. 


ELGER'S BAZAAR. 


ORSETS AND SHIRTS French Wove and Made Corsets, at 

b- aud $1 25. Every description of es’ and Misses’ Paris, English and American-ma' 
Jorsets, 

-B.—Corsets cleaned and repaired. 
Best French Eleven Spring Skirts, $2 50, usual price $3. Agency for Alexandre’s Gloves, 
eee Hosiery, Dress Trimmings, &c., at ELGER’S BAZAAR, 882 B way, between 
Bist teenth and Nineteenth Strects, peat door to Bridgeman’s Seed Store and the ies’ De- 
pository. 





FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR. KANE, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 
W. F. GALE, 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Exvizasetu Sts., New Yorn. 
Specimens may be seen at the Albion office, where orders may be left, which will be 


promptly attended to and faithfully execnted. Orders from the country will be attended to 
with despatch. 





ECTURES IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, at the SPINGLER 
INSTITUTE, Union Square. 
A Course of Four Leciures will be delivered on Thursdsy of each week. at 8 o’clock, P.M., 
by Professor ELIE CHARLIER, Director of the French Institute fer Young Gentlemen, No. 
45 East Twenty-fourth Street. 





SUBJECTS : 
ee Madame de Stael. | Bed BWhiecccceceed Mdme, Emile de Girardin. 
SS Q25idyereeeenece - Chateaubriand. “ &h.. . Beranger. 





Course Tickets, $1 50; Single Tickeis, 50 cents. To be bad at Lockwoo.’s, 4ll Broadway, 
and at Christera’s, 763 Broadway. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N. Y- 
ss COMPANY HELD ITS THIRD QUINQUENNIAL MEETING ON THE 101m OF 
February, 1858. 

A Dividend of 49 PER CENT. was declared on al! participating premiums received during 
the last five years. 

* The Receipts of the Company for the five years ending 3ist of Jan., 1253, were $4,751,169 10. 
The Claims paid on account of death, during the same period, amounted to $1,445,786 17. 
The net increase of accumulaiions for the same time amounted to $2.627,468 22. 

The total net Assets of the Company, and which are the property of the Assured, amount 
to nearly $4,750,000. 

The business of this Company is conducted upon the mutual principle, in the strictest sense 
of the term ; the entire surpius, deducting necessary expenses alone, being divided pro rata 
among the Assured 

SEOURITY FOR THE ASSURED. 


Security is, in Life Assurance, the paramount consideration. If a man insure a house ora 

ship with a company or an individual of whose credit he gets doubtful, he wil! forthwith in- 

sure somewhere else. But Life Assurance is quite a different affair. The vargain is one 

that may not, pereens. be oe concluded for fifty years ; and any inability on tne part of 
b a extenal 








. Las Paexrns, Secretary. 
Executive 
C 
CYRUS RAMSAY, MD. 


Office and Rooms of the Executive and General Commitiees, No. 566 Broadway, corner of 
Street. 
Piprice of Tickets, $2, admitting a Lady and Gentleman. Ladies’ extra ticket, $1. 


LP THE POOR.—A packet of 150 Bread-Tickets, issued 
Heer Woodis Benevolent society, costing only $5, will provide a whole rrthe’ oe 
bread enough to carry them through the present trying season. For sale at the Office of the 
Crystal Palace Fete, No. 566 Broadway. 








LOSSAL FETE, CRYSTAL PALACN.—Tickets of admi 
cx great en‘ertainment are now ready ; price $2 for Double Tickets, admiuing stase 
and Gentleman ; Ladies’ Single Ticket, $1. Commitee Rooms, No. 566 Broadway, corner 
of Prince Street. 





PALACE MONSTER SOIREE —Millitary Com: 
Caren &c , intending to use their Banners, Flags, Insignia’ Arma J orton 
£C., in decorating the Crystal Palace for the tth of April, will “eo report to the Executive 
Committee at their Office, {66 Broadway, where a diagram of the Palace may be seen. 

oct ts >See 
NION or GOVERNESS.—A Lady, accustomed to 
Come”) ‘ous of forming an engagement as resident or visiting Governess or caaen, 
toaLady. Advertiser would have no objection to travel. 
Address W. M., 113 Lawrence Street, Brooklyn. 





OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF TAXES AND Assess 
ew Court House, No. 32 Chambers Street } 
TAX PAYERS.—Notice is hereby given, tha 
OTICE Wie of the several Wards of the City of New York, for the oy nag 
open for public inspection at this oflice, and subjeci{te revision and correction, fior Monda 
the Lith day of January, until the 20th day of April, 1858, inclusive, and that all persons fail- 
ing to make application for correction during that period, are precluded by law from any 
subsequent reds e Owners of real estate are requested to cali and examine the rolls, to 
rain if their property is correctly located, and all persons entitled tu reduction by Tea. 
son of military service, are requested to attend to the same. 
Office hours from 10 o'clock, A.M., till 3 o’cleck, P.M, 
Dated, New York, March 2nh, . J. W. ALLEN, 
, A. J. WILLIAMSON, § Commiss! 


an usiness to make good its engagements, would be productive 
of a degree of misery not easily imagined, 

Parties, theretore, about to assure, should look well to the dest calcul 
to guarantee to them the security of iheir investments. 

INVESTMENTS. 

The Assets of this Company are entirely made up of receipts of premiums and interest on 
its loans, and are exclusively cash. 

As the pre miums and interest accumulate, no unnecessary time is lost in investing them on 
Bond et Mortgage on first class unencumbered real estate in the city and State of New- 





or! 

‘The outstanding ioans of the Company are all at 7 per cent. interest, and amount in the 
aggregate ty nearly 432 millions of dollars. The real estate mortgaged to the Company is 
situated mostly in the city of New York and vicinity, and is, in all cases, worth double the 
amount loaned. ere are also Fire Insurance Policies assigned to, and deposited with the 
Company, as rity, to 244 millions of dollars, besides personal gua- 
rantees to a considerable amount. 

Each Bond and Mortgage is examined by the Finance Committee, and also by a Special 
Committee of the Board of Trustees. Thus it will be seen that the securites are sound, reliable, 
sayely kept and properly ma: 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Frederick 8. Winston, Millard Fillmore, John Wadsworth, William J. Bunker. 
David Hoadley, William V. Brady, Samuel M. Cornell, Samuel E. Sprouils, 
Henry A. Smythe, Robert H. M'Curdy, Hamlin Bluke, Alfred Edwards, 
William Betts, Lucius Robinson, saac Green Pearson, Samuel D. Babcoc! 
John V. L. Pruyn, Joseph Blunt, Jobn M. Stuart, has H. Norton, 
William Moore, John H. Swift, George 8. Coe, Charies J. Ste 4 
W.ELI e, Richard Patrick, William K. Strong, Ezra Wheeler, 
Nathaniel Tisyaee. Jonathan Miller, William H. Popham, Lycurgus Bagerton. 
Abraham Biuinger, W. Smith Brown, John P. Yelverton, George R. Clark. 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 
Secretary, Isaac ABBATT. Actuary, Sazrragp Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mrxturn Post, M. D. 


OFFICE, NO. 111 BROADWAY. 





Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
New York. January Zt, 1 
ustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the follow 
ae wow of its affairs on the Sist of December, 1857. ing 





J. W. BROWN, 











tT 
CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
YON’S MANIFESTO.—Wueeeas, COUNTERFEITERS AND Imitators, 

TO SHARE THE PROFITS ACCRUING FROM THE SALE OF 
Lyon’s Magnetic Powder and Pitis, 
WITH THE INVENTOR OF THOSE ARTICLES, HAVB GOT UP A VARIETY OF Po! 


MOVED BY 4 Desig 


SONOUS com: 

REPRESENT THE SAME; THEREFORE BE IT sag THAT THE ONLY POISONLEss, INPALLINEE ee 
IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING Bepeucs, OACHES, PLANT-LICE, ANTS, Moras, Fiixs, 

InsEcTS, 18 LYON’S MAGNETIC POWDER ; h AnD 

oxp THAT THE ONLY PREPARATION eb Mite a DED UFON FOR CLEARING oUsEs, cri 

nes, &c., &C., OF . 

LARS, BARNS, STORES, KE, HO OK MAGNETIC PILLS. 

10 THIS EFFECT ARK OF GHER CHARACTER THAN W; 

Fae eee TEETOR OR DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTICLE USED FOR Domes: 

avs RECEIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, TOGETHER WITH LETTERS FROM 

KING OF PRUSSIA, THE PRESIDENT or THE UNITRD STATES, and tir 


ERE EVER aE 
TIC PORPOSxs, aon 
PRINCE ALBERt, THE 








gE 
in Evrore a’D AMERICA. TuxY INVITE ATTENTION TO THE SAME aT Takin Cnntnes ie eee 
424 Broadway, N. ¥- E. LYON & Co." 


JL HEAD of Rich Glossy Hair, Comple 
A RA ey hee.—And who that is gray would not have itrestored i neeers 
or bald. but would have the growth rest + oF troubled with dandruff and it ; 
would have it removed ; or troubled with Scrofula, Scald Head, 


or other eruption b 
- sick Head-ache, (neuralgia) but wou'd be cured. It w remove ail 
Piscotcs from the: face and skin. PROF. WOOD'S HAIR RESTOR ATI Va. ig emore all 


will do all this, 
fellowing. 
circular and the sanen. 


ANN A Novemb: 

—Dear Sir: 1 have heard much said of the wonderful er 5, 1856. 
Restorative, Dur having been so often cheated by quackery and quack nostrume. air dyen 
de., I was disposed (9 Ince yon ae until T-met you in, Laveoree ie, the thousand and 

‘ ted 2 e Count 

pring em ave me gach assurances as induced the trial of your Restorative tm my fet 
maily—first by my good +. bottles, her hair was restored near! y white, and before 
eatoncting ons of oat iaiekened ana become beauti!ul and glossy a ho pot deautifal 
the head ; she continues to yoke not ann? because pod ae i * ‘ni rey over 

heal aence U mind. 
noel Rortoraiive. ‘ith the happiest effects; therefore mu, MY, family and 


con’ 
from white or grey (by reason of sickness oF age) to original co} 


and grat _ and beauty, and by all 

ould have their hi ful and glossy. our 3 ~ 

young persons who w Gory teal iy wae meen en 
Friend :—Tt was a long time after I saw you at BlissGeld before 7 ae 


rien | Went Thich you gave me an order upoa your agent in Detroit cafe bottle of 
coneluded to try jt on id do ; and others of my family and friends, haying MAS, done all that 
ecis, are now using and recommending its use to others a entitled to the highes coasidera- 
tion you claim gi very respectfu'ly and truly yours, SOLOMON awe 


CARLYLE, Inu, 
T have used Prof. 0. J. West's oe a = have admired dis Rat 1gs2. z 
as resumen its eiginal colour, and, [have no doubt, Permanently so. estorative it 


ESSE, ex-Senator, U. 8. 
woo: co. reprietors, 312 Broadway, N. Y., (in the > 
Bee ia oon ie Market Btrect, St. Louis, Mc. And sold by Ayemt.¥- Wire Railing 








'Zists, 
POST OFFICE NOTICE —The Malls for EUROPE, via Southampton 
U.S. Steamer FULTON, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the Sd day of Apri 
at 1034 o'clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster, 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist January, 1857, to $ist Dee., 1857, $3,682,583 21 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1857,.....0.0eeccee eee eveeenee 1,438,389 22 
Total amount of Marine Premiums,............- Sabessssbonsensevesesscces sees 5,120,972 4 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums Marked Off from Ist January, 1857, 10 3lst December, 1857,.......... 3,942,812 03 
Loases paid during the same period,. $2,616,983 62 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses, 622,111 04 





The Company have the following Assets, viz. : 

Stocks of the State of New York and of New York City Banks ; and other Stocks, 
and Loans sec by Stocks, wees ae es * 

Bonds and Mortgages, and Real Estate. : 

Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and other Loans, suncry 
n re-insurance and otver claims due the Company, estimated at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, os 

Cash ia . 











Total Amount of Assets, ........... eect nasinesnonaata e+» $4,071,304 57 





The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of six per cent. on the outstanding 
certificates of profits to the holdere thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues 
day the Second day of February next. ¥ 

‘Kner reserving ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits 
they have further resolved that fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the Company 
of the issue jeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday the Second day of February next, from which date al! interest 
thereon will aoe The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled to 
the extent qi 

They a declared a dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the net earned premiums 
of the Company, for the year ending 3lst December, 1857, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second 3 of February next. 

The profits of the Company, ascertained from the Ist July, 1842, to the lst day o! 







Jannary, 1857, for which Certificates were issued, amount to ++» $6,619,220 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1857, to Ist January, 1858,.. ,038,200 
Total Profits for 151g years............ iahneniedcdnsinane 7,657,420 
The certificates issued previous to 1856 have been redeemed by Cash,.. se» = 6,464,190 
Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1858..... +e» $2,193,230 
By order of the Board, W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
John D. Joner, Charles Dennis, Caleb Barstow, 
Thomas Tileston, A. P. Pilot, Dennis Perkins, 
Henry Coit, Leonardo 8 Suarez, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Wm. ©. Pickersgill, roy M. Wiley, m. H. H. 4 
Lewis Daniel 8. Mi ” William Wood, 
Wm. 8. Wetmore 8. T. Nicoll, J. Henry Bargy, 
Charles H. Kussell, ua J. Henry, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Lowell Holbrook, Geo, U. Hobson, Henry O. Brewer, 
Robert C. Goodhue, David Lane, Waus Sherman, 
P. A. Hargous, James Bryce, Edward R. Bell, 
Meyer G: Wm. Sturgis, Jr. E. orgae. 
ae eo Gillian, re K. ert, Bg Howland, 
Ramsa) Ww, 
Royal Phelps, William E.’ Dodge. Flevber Westray. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 








CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W..H. M OORE, 2d Vice-President. 








She Aloionw._ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








SIMPLEST FOR LEARNING TO PLAY THE PIANO EVER 
Y hs eowetes all the New Music of the Popular Songs 
iis and Music) * Gentle Willie We Have Missed You,” “ my Side, 
T See Her Still in my the new Polkas, Price cents. 
Copies sent by mail, postage on receipt of the money. 





being 

MY MARRIED FRIENDS; On, A PEEP INTO HYMEN’S KING- 

Vocle Ben. 1 vol. 12mo, with Seven Illustrations, $1 25, Gilt edges, $1 75. 
or Reviews axp Notices sy Tux Press. 


fresbness and ‘low in the style and a home interest that wil) secure the sympa- 
Thereisa « y! 


of every reader. | ne Rasvant, tale, is a charming with 
a vot of Saas on ‘ 


¥. 
doubtless, be sought for by many.—W. ¥. Cou- 
of the task with a good dealof cleverness. Thestyleis ge- 


enka ose well weigh on ¥. Gem. Ad. 
book.—J. ¥. 


been unprecedented in these times. We do not 
wat nceming kone. cue. Mate Kacenag™ ertneee abt y equal 


yfrous natural 





drawn.— Boston Daily Adv. 
dis the pobiie ty the author, itisa 


a of thus popular work by Mail, free of Betage, to 
Sssegt eee POF Mall or etberwise, the price of tse Book.” 
w@ FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. ~@8 


NITED pumyere < JOURNAL AND UNITED SER- 
Kk ren IN ay the beginning in 1829, to this time ; with subscription to De- 
cember, 1858, inclusive. 


bound 1 in volumes, and the price asked Three Hundred and Seventy- 
Albion Office. 


neatly 
Seven Dollars. apply at the 
. H. Ss 
J. Siattintts ASOT cease BPE & HAMBROLCK, 
and Biaple Gusiensry Writing Papsre, Notes, Drafin, Money and Shi and shipping R pts, 
Memorandum and Time Books, Pens, Pencils, Slates, Pen-kni Chess ana Back- 
roo OE 








and all articles usuall by thetrade. JOB P' 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
WINE Suucnaer, 


44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 


Agent in the United States for Sale of 


BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 





HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 pease STREET, NEW YORK. 


MESSRS. & ri FR BORDEAUX 
oom -ON-THE-RHINE. 


fall eqnertnen: of thats. 


as Ba-etaitartehangatinemeae and on liberal terms. 





AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
TAE pate hata yy Wi1NE COMPANY 


8T. LOUIS, MO., 
AVE APPO! n enen | AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
aod a betleved vo be ful equal pet wape nd IY ag grown in Missouri, 
Quarts wnd Pints of the (he “SPAmELING CATAWBA,” and at the ™ 2 fn eases, 
for sale, in quantities to suit, 


RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exch 


Place. 


PER —e oe * NGS, WILL ; 
257 fie OUNT IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, BE MADE Um: 
. whieh will be wold, independent of the deduction atthe 
Marks Prony, ad the pragn of selecting said from an immense stock and 
wWILELAMS, SRE Wits 2 0. 9 Denday 
HOOKS, AND FISHING T. 
Fair—and tly on hand Stock 
ioctl Mime hound setae uae a me 


Merchants in the above Articles, Interest 
Saat Se: will find it to their to call and examine his 








ni oem Be apt be mary tpl aly a 
exmen to be the best Bali for Trolling ever uentel “4 arenes 
HERRING'S PATENT RE tgs 
awarded separate Medals ihe Works Fr Palr London, 18 Si, and ke World a F Pair, Ni 
“4 , 
York, 1853, and are the only American Saf 4 London We rid’ as 
These Safes are now a‘mitted to be superior to any ever offered to the public, and 
cutpese ee seene Oe Sort ingratues se an instianap of thee Safes Taillog to an 
eins Seeaen Se Rottos: Eres, oF a bucgier icking the 
and their agents are the caly perwons euthorized to make and sell Her 
ring’s Patent Obaunplon Sef with Hall’s Patent bang aS 
N B~Sasgay Prost Satin etiedts ter Se tonns af of Plate, alread bene, 
at from twenty-five to five hundred dollars. 








REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNEER & CO., 
WINE BAREEATS wes Ane GROCERS, 


19 JOHN STREET, NEAR NEAR B BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 


NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACB, 
Opposite the And at 


River 
YON tt ERS, 
Hi sirine CONSTANTLY ¢ on = takin a "AND 6 OFFER FOR SALE 
Fine Groceries, tae Old 
of Champagne, incl: 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Wines, all the most approved 
crows MAX SUT INE. All the different varieties of Claret 


And Hock Wines. 
“tne Finest Deseriptions of al kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
All the different kinds of Sauces, Catsups, M Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 
Be General Geserenent of Vsovisiens, ipsiading ete ee a 
Pee NSHEN BUITER ETSI 
wich they deliver tree of charge to all para of bot ofthe above “iisen ead a the stat 





ROGRAPHY executed at low rates. Bill-Heads, &e. 
are invited to call. 





POREBIGN NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES 
AND PERIODICALS. 

ow ay A oun Compare PRICED LIST, REVISED TO OF ALL NEWS- 

wit the Periodicals, published in Great Britain and Ireland, nearly one 

Season in riumber = the subscription prices in the United States.—Free on application 


WILLMER & ROGERS, 42 Nassan Street, New York. 
Special Authorized Agents in America for the I/lustrated London News and Punch. 





FINE ARTS. 
UST RECEIVED—A VARIETY OF NEW ENGLISH AND FRENCH ENGRAVINGS, 
enenes ¥ which a Collection of Choice Proofs and Artista’ Proofs. 
Frames for Paintings, Drawings, Prints, vuigness, & of every description, on hand 
or made to order. OUP. 
it ‘NORDLER, Successor. 


366, pueouen, N. ¥. 
N.B.—Catalogues of Engravings and Artists’ Materials sent on application. 


T* E BRAUTY OF Li Live, Physically Speaking is Health.—Wing’s 


The youthful, ell as those in’ the ridian of life, and ed people and young 

|, an wi me! e, even le 

ealte2a, find them a to -. “ 7 
They 


not necessarily 
moisteoing in the mouth 





re masticating 
or soaking in water or milk, by this means 


ai fire like other food, but merely breaking and 

ua! arating 

into tender flakes, in whi te the Ls Paria, in which tbe ue . nnn Pay! 
Par' in whic! penenen ing je of 

the g a or a aa in flour, by too ing, but retaining its 

most active riies, so nec to -l~- estion and the neritng fo force with which {i 

parts to the ly a healthf ul growth, or ee Se ee ee 

Ask your Grocer for WiNG’S Fariva Grackers, at d take none as 


with 4 
Noo aa 221 and 223 


those st: 
rR. * WING.” L,  eeaee depot is at A. N. THOMPSON & UO.’S, “No. aa 
‘or! 


ulton Street, New Y. 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 
oF CONGRESS YATER—We are reliab 
under the “ Saratoga’ water and salts, 


” re outiant copeeel a the arte ean, aad te name of 
Garetegn” salts, sre vely clea dene pul 


t from that 
¥ effect in bo debili Senet — ar 
urious any case, however ma, it being 
eee news , Pe The U as, oo is well known, is the spring, “Af 
sixty-tbree years past, has built reput have fe 
name of the spring with that of the p us aff 





{! 


“JOHN ‘MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 








THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUPACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 


IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 





Also @ er BEASTS and Surerine use, a fall of qua 
ities ana mnas nes by ee to give ve eatiafeation. 

The standard of DER, Benue eneyed Ge geprtotion fer mare then 
twenty-five years, will be found uns: Fb AE ure of the kind in the world. 
For Sale by the principal dealers, and also et the office of the Company in this city, 


No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
CHARLES PETERSON, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


Ports "Ss CREAM 4... a WILD vise LOWERS —A ow Sprpoations 
oe prow ores Poet tee ey beaut! ir aed 
of all or extracts. ones Smee fl ag ren, mothers wil fd i euperce 
oan Tis on tceeaen c+ %. 
ieee & CO., 305 and 589 Broadway, New York. 


COMMERCIAL C 
1s OMPaNyY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 

APITAL (WITH A’ Ope LAzaOme | $5,500,000. NO’ EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
the Atlantic. Half Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Cali 
ustralia, and special risks ‘abe. Wall 

. GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acruary. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, ©. W. 





i 








BR T 





$1,000,000. 
A MunArom GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF LIFE, 
wments securing sums at death Half. 


























FRANCE, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, | 4%, with or without Profit. 0 or at 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA Credit Assurance, one half of the Premium for the seven years remaining at interest asa 
IRELAND. SPAIN ITA SWEDEN debt. Assurances on Joint Lives. Annuities, imm: e, deferred and survivorship. 
, . ALSO, On a fp pore for Life Assurance weeny an, a $100 to Lannea : 
= J ww rates um, ann ly, or -yearly, or quarterly instalments. 
ATHENS, |, Preeti, ror... es Annual exhibit of the affairs of the Company ; and anntal divis asof prot, ‘The Accume- 
- ° ‘und bears a on nsiness 
mn New Yor oO. reet. Policies of five years’ Came pp at a valuation. 
Ofice in New York, No. 8 Wall Street a 
Assi parties who may tated to discontinue perment of Premiums, 
AUGUST BELMONT may exchange their ep for fers of a mailer amounts unencumbered with further charges. 
reg residence 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 
For the Use of Travellers. - FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
S , Half Premium | Whole Prem | At 60 or death | At 65 or death 
DUNCAN, GEEEMAN ee & CO, < | With Profit. | With’t Profit. | i.: seven years | rem’r of life} if earlier. if earlier. 
° — 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK | $189 $173 3 % $1 88 $218 $1 96 
met Bae | Gh | if | iB | ae | 4B 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, si 36 33 0CU|tié‘dhk ag 38 ie in 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, and ali re uisite inrormation may be obtainea on application to THOMAS 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. ai STON Storey poe, 5.9. wor to any af the Agepeies in Agents also 
 blichigan St. John St. John’s Newfoundland. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVIN 
p74 2 AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE by M BANE OF 
orth America has branches~or agencies, and when is provided 


tree of any charge whatever. 
When payable wi without Exchange, the cheage Wilh be waiformiy. 
Drafts and credits granted, ep pumgnees and. 
the Britieh Provinces, in North America and A’ 
R. ©. ype 
¥. H GRAIN, 
Cc. F. Suir, 


BRITISH 
collected 


. 


4 Whgland, Ireland, Scotland, 


"xa 29 William Street, New York. 





WELLS, FARGO & CU., 


N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


82 Broadway, N. Y. 


ISPATCH AN EXPRESS = CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS- 
of the Sth and 20th of each 


LANDS, by the Mail Steame: 
¢ on California, 


mont 
om nund the Sand Sandwich Ialands for sale ai all times. 





MANHATTAN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capt $250,000. 
addy ll the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Compaay for Dy 


Wm. P. Palmer, ones Tarter, Ly Denison. 

Saml. F. Mot’. lames Colles, Siiney Mason. 

Wm. F. Mott. } a Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgan. 

Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. John Caswell. 

Rufus L. Lord. Cooper. L. 8. Sauriz. 

ie bi Laewere. > 

Augustus H. Ward. J 
And at tmeetng of thr Board of Direor, be ihe following day, Wit P PALMER, Esq 
This a a loa ses tau er by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 

any continues to e 

Household Shinn ahd enghis Recaad ae Bane 


Sone terms. 
'W SMITH Secretary. 





Congress 
, ina series of years. The injury thus tn’ upon the public and ourselves is 
Sat brn cinteee fie teas See Sena 
ure 
‘is not a sufficient g that it is in bottles aon 
the old bottles greedy bongs — "py counterfel ters for 
as or 


—y — 
with their valueless article and seili 
n TER 





to , th 
ater.” On writ us, we will send you list of prices, sizes an eahages 
ng us direct, = drafts for the amount ordered, you ria aie for 
warded to any of the world. e paltevele our caution, to buy genuine Congress Wa 
TER , of Wehabie per persons, and to examine the lettering of tb the cork brand. 
ARKE « Waren, 
Congress Spring, Saretege Springs, end No. 13 Thames New York City. 


FOOD FOR INPANTS—DELLUC'’S BISCOTINE. 
* Caution to Purchasers.” 
HE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER- 











& CALD 


BREWER WELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 


(issue Bank oF CuaRieston Bills on o 
K OF LIVER 


BA POOL, 
in sums of One Found | acting and poe payable at any of the Banks in Excianp, Ins- 


LAND, SCOTLAND 





BROWN, 
NO. 


59 WALL STREBT, NEW YORK. 


Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 





GLENPIELD PATENT STARCH, 


Used in Queen Victoria’s Laundry. 


The Ladies are respectfully informed that this Starca is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA’S LAUNDRY, 
Aud Her Majesty’s Laundress sa bpd bape hshe hes tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Pow 
iar Slascbes, she has found of them equal to the Glenfield, which is 


Tus Fuvest st BraRCH Sas iver Usep. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers and Druggists throughout the Union. 


ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, New York, Sole Agent for the United States. 














a Tea Se ae oo 


ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. Dt David Lines FULTON 2,500 FTons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave New moet and Southamp , 


ton for the year 1858, on the following days: 





. Wednesday. -May 
2 These Steamers, built expressly fer Government service, with double engines under deck, 


every care has been taken in the construction of bull and ae to ensure comfort and 
speed. These —_ have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the 
event of collisi stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to 
work, the safety oft the , suas and passengers would be sec Recent experi: has de- 
monsirated the absolute necessity of this mode of constrastion. The accommodation for pas- 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 
PRICE OF rane GE. 

From New York to Southampton or Havre,. - coool 


From Havre or Southampton to New York,.. 





4 RANGE. To passengers going to London these Steamers offer the ad ume 
ous imitations of BISCOTINE which have lately been offered to the ey as a aap and P: din by Jordan L. and expense. "> delivered in London. Baggage not wants 4 i svapeed ‘to be sent on 
or otherwise. Mr. M. = C is the sole inventor of the true article, which has _—- board the day before sailing, marked ** Below. No passage a until ugh the Fi for. An ex- 
nufactured and sold by Messrs. DELLUC & CO. for more than ten years j pest. y are th URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, Ry HAVE | peri Surgeon all Letters and Newspapers must pass ‘oat-oflice. 
sole proprietors of it, and the name of BIsCOFINE, betenge to to them is copyrigh. ed become so great a favorite with the public, one user recomme: them to another, that | " For Freight or P e apply 
by them. Alt who adopt their trade mark, or oe BESCOTINE to t gales have increased to 1,500 es per ann All = that this range is const ructed on DRAYTON. A ‘hed 7 Broadway, Agent, New York. 
are Mabl “ 0 prosecution, ood will be held resootal le Tue be BLSUOFINE te put u a aD n on ° i priacipl ag rs ant pesto vat om at the lowest wy, 7, ISELIN, Havre, Agent. tes ent. atten 
je pou! ottles for exportation. ach pac ‘e bears e fac- R. ie 0 poseibi cost. Os 
aeeenibere signature. For sale, wholesale and retail, by LUC & CO., Chemists, (Successor to the business ofJ. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. ¥ RICAN EUROPEAN MN ERPRESSOUL Agents, Paris, 
manufacturers at for ay and Cordial Elixis of Calisaya ‘bark, ” 635 Broad 
way, near Bleecker Street, and 20 Fourth Avenue. CHOICE FARM 





NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 
ELPHO’S ane meey Eas WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
Joints (Patented Ma: an oe i, 1857). The above superior substitute for a lost limb, combin- 

all the i or eto y ing, WS — ae reat tmaprovement of the 
— side motion of the ancle og at el fore successf tated). i —S— site motion 
> to 


an elastic life-like fee: ly gratefal —s besides 
bolas light ui Bs one durable. oe Pas oy" iia ea Seventy tested, and W, 8. “offers re It: with con- 
fidence (after nearly 30 pene to any A: 


onan SELPHO'S PA ‘NT ry TiFic Fictal. HAN An te is so arranged that the wearer 
open and shut the fingers, write, &c. Call or 
WM. Bk SELPHO, 2% Spring Street, N. Y. 


PALMER'S PATENT LEG. 

By P. ed & CO., 
AT 378 BROADWAY, NEW YORE; 
REET, PHILADE a 
ETT, ey de Annvat Fain, 1857.— The Best Artificial Leg. Pal- 
joey eh So ee “et - Medal.—D. M. Reese, M. D.; J. M. 








AT 19 GREEN STREET, BOSTO 
376 GuesNcr sT 





Vanrochan, ; H. @, Cox, M.D. ; Judges, New York.” 

In Erichsen’s new and por we on Operative & (London), this limb has been 
panne mig > Dongen ny ws, to wit:—"* The 4 y" ail the Are rtificial now 
possess, is the one invented b: . B. F. Palmer. his invention received the Prize Medal 
ae ee nae Exhibition of a PX. merits the ent ri ‘Notes and the 8 - Vt Vale 

Sarg wh otes Vege ions ontine 
Mott, M.D. Prof. of of Surgery, is the following exiract, 10 vo we: —"* The arti ical eg of Mr. B. 
F. Palmer has won the admiration of the most most p' nent surgeons in ‘Great Britain, France, 
This coraily one of the greatest triumphs of a ingenuity.” 
hlets, containing val and references, will be 
gent gratis to all who any ly to PALMER & CO. 





DE 
Gaze "Ss Serres and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 
No, 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 


GIMBREDE’S, 588 
nitial e the London Style. ” 





BY YOUR NOTE PAPE 
Broadway, and have it stamped ry the Ravets 


Lsvales, io, Hist for for 100 


ALL at roadwi 
fie, Goudie, and slump coe | 





ard Plate at GIMBREDE’ 
} * more; a Pocket Cat Coane even Ia” Geen, 





Variety on hand of sin- 








wy with a good stock of ely 
double-ecte and aes ye 
invited. .B ‘rates 8 heroes oe DEPOT.” 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—I ton 


suprnen: ind premature decay less Ue stomach mace le rigornas ood - 
Waeme and the o whole organization must wa AS shin rem romeey ° ego nd 
and fuch a cause ts ine: 


allen je manufactory, No. &) Maiden Lane, New York, and by alldruggists, at 25e., 6%., 








FOR SALE. 
HE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
about 000 ice Lands in Tracts of 40 Acres 


a hy ‘tseivabie fuel, be —y- fi 
had at the same rate per cord.—Buildi: 


terest. 
Government to aid in the construction 


Es 








Ay jy pisces ~ cw 


ete., Cees 


ee ant, Counsellors at 
a Business in 


Jae Office No. 
the Courts of New 





pees ears 
7 ORLLUG & 
Manufacturers of sone CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELUTE OF Gant 


or Nem ph | Gelictous Tonle-Cordial, of 
yepepals. Prepared enly by 


Fourth Avenue. 


THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


Crry or Barrmore, 2367 tons, wy oe nee, ren Kennedy 
Grrr o Wasuinatox. 2 eee cccccecoens a t. Jeffrey 
The undern UR sail as follows 
City of Baltimore........  rhursda: ca ril 8] Ci pe nn yee paehond .Mar. Y 
y y--Ap ty a 
RATES OF CABLE PASSAGE.—From see tebenats 975.—From 
raat ma Ro Guineas. oeiaae. and 15 Guineas, the tion in the 
in the Salooon. <y, by 4 Fees. 
tog Cis Pe seNOnt om = a A Cs of Third Class Passengers will be 
in as much Provisions rom Philadelphia and New York, $30: 
from 


Fe chsh deta dessinstelin she doe ene of bringing out thal 
friends, at rates. are with | 


—These Steamshi; constructed water. 
vessél carries an ed fw ate 
ort and of P. — Drafts on Liv: verpool £1 up’ 
taken + these vessels ot ose usual rates.—All sent to the Agents will be f with 


to Havre, Pari: pete . and ail parts of 


for’ 
So Continent otost aal delay. ay Per Fi ae pany. 
or WILLI 1 0, 15 Broadway, New York Agent. 


XN 3, JO 
‘Nos. 1 and Ls Tower Buildings, 
OR THE SOUTH.—The Side-wheel Steam- 
F ships “* JAMESTOWN” aaa MORES rae are now both on the route to NORFOLK, 
PETERSBURG and RICH. Pre , and leave Pier 13, N. R., every SATURDAY and WED 
NESDAY Afte 
Passage, including Tet tty to Norfolk, $8 00; Petersburg and Richmond, $10 00. 


or 
G. DA 
Liverpool Agent. 





























LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 
TAPSCOTT'’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKBTS. 
mT,(new) Kosscra. ARCTIC. SuaMR0ck, (new). 
ALBION, (new) Hews. ANDREW FosTER. QUEEN oF Curreas, 
Driver, (new) Compromise. 7 aLENA. or Broours, 
NogT#ampton, PHILANTHROPIST. [MPIRE. 
Wits Ta»scort, Z. LAPPAHANNOCK. 
BoA n a CONTINENT. HARLES BUCK. 
Progress. Camara, (new) ‘ornest Kine. 
St. Lovurs. Dreapnouenr, (n) New Hampsuree. RICHARD 
c COOsaWATTER, (11 West Pourt. FLANCE. 
A. ] ioe. Cuntuniox. 
CONSTELLATION. 
The “xX” Line of London Packets. 
Amazon, (new) SOUTHAMPTON. Noi 
Oceax ax QUEEE. etre at Hopson. PALEstTing, =] 


American 
DRAFTS ON CENGLAND, IRELAND. 5 SCOTLAND, Mra FRANCE ‘axD GEB 
MANY. Payable in all the prinei scones weet 
86 South Street, ot, New York. 


Wi Ta PSCOTT & G0. St Genego’ BEE ieee 





wn. 
8. J. 


w. & CO, PROPRIETORS, 


OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN 8T. 














et 








